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\ APTAIN Halford, of Her Majesty’s 3—th Regiment of Foot, ‘‘And who may Rutherford be?” enquired Halford. 
$s, Stationed at Quebec in 18 , came to our parish by ‘Faith, he do be Thomas Rutherford, an Irish gintleman if 
chance and remained through an accident. He always _ iver there was wan, an’ he owns the Flat. Tipperary niver turned 
maintained that it was the luckiest thing that ever happened him, out a foiner man, barrin’ his timper, which is short whin an English 
and. surely a man should be the best judge for himself in such — invader kimsalong to make luv to Judy. Sokapea civil dishtance 
matters. Some of his brother officers at the time shook their me brave captain.” 
heads and doubted, but we always doubt the wisdom of our friends “Och hone! 
in affairs of the heart, just as we fail to accept their advice when “oh =“ 
Ke a DUG In a 


it comes to our turn to be afflicted with that ancient malady—love. ; > ‘ 
nd there’s no use at all in my going to bed, 


It happened in this wise: Dulkin, who lived behind the For ‘tis dhrames and not sleep that comes into my head.” 


4 ain i r parish, was a freque caller < : | 4 
Monk’s mountain in oe I = ; is a frequent caller at the ‘Shure, the luv for a woman do play quare thricks on min, 
icers’ Ouarters i Ouebec. where > suc yr “e 4 i . ’ 
Officers’ Quarters in Que - where grime uch produce as his continued Dulkin. “(1 should be rowlin’ in wilth and me coach 
far ie > ‘ i? sevVve > ClO 2S } »> hac » . ° . ° . ‘ 
farm yielded, and fairly begged the clothes off the backs of the today if the soight of a pair av bare ligs at a dance hadn’t lid me 


occupants with a charming abandon of modesty, but there was captive to the owner of thim, an’ I married her and thim the 
nothing he refused. In time he became a regular pensioner upon vary nixt w eek. Me father, pace to his memory now, drove me out 
their bounty—an established institution, which a ready tongue and av me ancistral home for me folly as he termed it. It’s bare-ligged 
unbounded impudence helped him to maintain. we've gone mostly since, by the same token, to make two inds 

He was returning home one lovely June morning, by the road ate, though it do be little av any mate we'll see on the mountain 
which follows the sinuous windings of the St. Charles River. The nix winter, for the divil av a baliff kim out a while back and seized 
world was bright and joyous this sunny morning, and the old 44) me cattle for the payment of a note I gave to Maxwell fora bid- 
fellow was piping away in a cracked falsetto: sted and some other thrifles | bougit at his sale.” 

“In the year —98, when our troubles was great, Halford smiled a little cynically at Dulkin’s picture of distress, 

RE SOE TEE Sh Te 2 Hee,” but made no rejoinder, for at this moment a turn in the road on 

when he came to the ford at the mill and stopped to give his horse — the mountain side disclosed a panorama of such singular charm 
adrink. A voice from up the bank called out: and beauty as to completely engage his attention. And little 

‘Hello! Dulkin. What are you doing here?” wonder, for in all our province there is no more lovely spot than 

Dulkin ended his song and turning in the direction from which — that known in our parish as the Flat. The river almost encircled 
the voice proceeded, while a grin overspread his parchment face, — jt with a great dark pool at the head and a still larger one at the 
he replied: foot, with a roaring rapid between, and a continuous rapid above 

‘*Shure, thin, it’s your honor, Captain Halford, an’ is it lukin’ and below. Mountains completely enclosed it, mountains clad in 
for goold in the river yez are, or maybe your coortin’, an’ faith maples and birches on the lower side, and sombre spruces to their 
it’s a purty spot?” very tops. It was peak upon peak as far as the eye reached, and 

“Either occupation would probably be more profitable than they were of many and varied forms. A high, pointed roofed 
the one I’m engaged in,” laughingly replied Captain Halford. house, whitewashed and red gabled, peeped out from a grove of 

‘Well, it’s writin’ poethry yez are, but that’s a whasteav toime — aspens and white birches, while the Flat lay before it, carpeted in 
in this divil’s counthry where they spake only Frinch an’ niver many shades of soft greens and bordered by the wild cherry and 
heerd ‘ Gillie Machree’ or ‘Rory O’More.’” poire in masses of white blossoms. 

**Wrong again, Dulkin; I’m trying the fishing, but luck seems Halford drew a long breath of satisfaction. Truly this seemed 
to be against me.” the promised land of lotus eating—and angling. 

“Fishin’ is it? Faix, yez moighias well luk for smoked herrin’s Dulkin’s salutation to Rutherford, as he drove up to the door, 
as be thryin’ for throuts in the St. Charles. Kim away, man, wid was: ‘I’ve captured wan av the inimy widout his uniform, an’ it’s 
me an’ I'll show yez a river where the throuts do be more plentiful shpyin’ out the land he is, though he do say it’s fishin’ he wants. 
than the laves on the trees, and longer than your arm.” His name is Captain Halford.” 

Perhaps it was fate which decided Halford to accept Dulkin’s Both Rutherford and Halford smiled at the introduction, and 
offer. At all events his kit was transferred from the cottage the latter said 
near by to Dulkin’s cart, and Halford mounted to a seat beside ‘*Dulkin’s partly right, Mr. Rutherford. I would like to 
its driver. Surrender myself into your hands for a few days, if you are willing 

‘It’s at Rutherford’s I'll be lavin’ your honor.” to harbor a spy into your fishing haunts.” 
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“It's not much you ask,” replied Rutherford, ‘‘and I fear 
we've little to offer you beyond a welcome and the best we have 
in the way of tishing.” 

The patriarchal_appearance of Rutherford, with his long, wavy 
white hair and thick, curly gray beard, tall and erect, with a quiet 
dignity of manner and carriage, impressed Halford with a sense 
that here was an unusual man for his surroundings. His reflections 
at this point, however, were somewhat rudely interrupted by shouts 
of **Sooks them, Rover; sooks boy!” and from around the corner 
of the house wildly dashed two calves, pursued by a black and 
white collie and a girl with streaming hair. One of the calves 
in its blind efforts to escape, rushed headlong into Dulkin and laid 
hin flat on his face in the dust of the road.  Peals of laughter 
from the girl tilled the air, and it was so infectious in its abandon, 
and the whole scene was so ludicrous, that Halford and Rutherford 
were compelled to join in the laugh, though the latter went to the 
assistance of Dulkin, who, we are ashamed to say, was spitting 
sand and profanity from his mouth in equal proportion. 

The girl, at last realizing that a stranger was present, and a 
young and handsome one at that, hastily twisted the flying hair 
into a knot and stood abashed at her levity and generally dis- 
ordered appearance. 

** My daughter, Judy, Captain Halford,” said Rutherford simply, 
and as Halford bowed and shook hands, he owned to himself that 
Miss Judy was certainly strikingly beautiful. She was then nine- 
teen, tall and graceful of tigure, with a well-shaped head and rich, 
dark, wavy hair. The eyes were gray, the lashes long and soft, 
the evebrows thick and almost straight. The mouth was large, 
with full warm lips, which, when parted, disclosed a set of white, 
firm teeth. Her complexion was clear and the color came and 
went with every passing emotion. The nose was somewhat 
between a Grecian and a pug, just the least bit saucy. Wl#en she 
smiled a great dimple made its appearance, and the lashes drooped 
over the eyes, but at other times they met yours with open frankness. 

There were others in and out of our parish who thought as 
Halford did, and some of them had laid siege to Miss Judy’s heart, 
but that citadel had thus far refused to capitulate—not even to 
Charles Darnell, the last and most favored-looking suitor. He still 
persisted, however, in his courting, with the hope born of desire 
that in time the garrison would be starved into surrendering the 
fortress. He came from over St. Michel mountain some two or 
three times a week to have his own heartstrings pulled and_ his 
temper tried by the imperious and lovely Judy. 

Mrs. Rutherford made Captain Halford welcome to the house, 
and showed himto his room. It overlooked the rapid-tossed river, 
whose cadence blending with the ever-rustling poplars lent a feeling 
of delightful peacefulness to the place. These early June days in 
our Northland are instinct with the budding summer—full of 
pleasant fresh odors and sounds and sights that hold all one’s senses 
in dreamy bondage. The bank side beneath the window was 
decked with the pink-striped wood sorrel, the dwarf dogwood 
and belated dog-tooth violets. The maples, with their partially 
expanded leaves in delicate shades of reds and yellows, made the 
mountain sides gay with color, while the more distant mountains 
lay in purple haze. 

In the early evening, when the shadows of St. Michel lay upon 
the upper pool and the broue from the rapids floated lightly upon 
its surface, Rutherford paddled the canoe slowly around it while 
Halford made fierce battle with some of the great trout which lurked 
in its depths, until he admitted that he was content and they beached 
the boat. Later, the two men sat on the long bench outside the 
open door of the house and as they smoked, Rutherford told the 
story of his early struggles as a schoolmaster in Ireland, and the 
final decision to seek the new world to commence life anew for the 
sake of the children born and those to come. There were no re- 
grets, only a tender clinging to the memories of the land of his 
birth. Halford heard somewhat dreamily as he watched the great 
fires glowing and glimmering in the ‘‘burnings” on the hillsides 
and the weird shadows which flitted eerily about—the ghosts of 
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Above the rising and falling sound of 
He caught the 


fallen forest monarchs. 
waters was borne to his ears snatches of a song. 
words of one line: 

* Her hair is like night, and her eyes like grev morning.” 
How well they described the singer. What a pleasant voice Miss 
Judy possessed. 

Halford’s stay of a few days lengthened into as many weeks. 
From out of his stock of knowledge gained in many lands, he had 
made himself so useful an inmate of the household that any sug- 
gestion upon his part of a departure had been met with protests 
from all the members of the family, excepting Judy, but as all his 
more Subtle arts and accomplishments were reserved for her benetit 
and she had smiled her approval upon him, he remained on—a cap- 
tive to her charms and his pleasant surroundings. 

Darnell, however, who had come several times since Halford’s 
arrival, quickly discovered the growing favor in which the latter 
was held by the Rutherfords and that Judy also shared the senti- 
ments of the others, and had spent his evenings in somewhat sulky 
Silence and nursed his jealousy, while his imagination ran riot in 
planning some form of retaliation upon this handsome English cap- 
tain who had dared intrude upon his territory. But of this Halford 
remained quite unconscious. He said to Darnell one evening as he 
was leaving: 

‘*T hear, Darnell, that you have a birch canoe. Can’t you take 
me for a run down the rapids tomorrow?” 

An ugly thought leaped into Darnell’s mind, but he answered 
with apparent cordiality: 

‘*Sure, I'd like nothing better. You'll take your fishing rig 
with you and some lunch and we'll make a day of it.” 

As he wended his way homeward over the mountain, his re- 
flections were of the pleasant nature of the malicious revenge he 
would take upon Halford on the morrow. And as for Judy, she 
must be made now to understand that there was to be no more 
trifling. It must be yes, or no. Here a doubt arose in his mind 
as to which of these two Miss Judy might return him, but his love 
being stronger than his judgment, decided for him that it must be 
yes, and so satisfying himself he crept into the house and to bed. 

Halford, upon retiring to his room, lit his pipe and sat down 
for a quiet half hour of revery. His holiday was drawing to a 
close. It had beena very happy time—the happiest he had ever 
known. The simplicity of the life had lent a joy to existence such 
as he had never experienced—and the fishing—was there ever 
before such fishing! He loved it all, and the close touch with 
nature—and Judy was most attractive. Halford sighed. He had 
ofttimes longed to lead the life of a country gentleman. Was not this 
the very spot to settle himself, where his income would go so far 
towards realizing this dream? A captain in a marching regiment, 
after all, was only a pawnin the game of martial chess. Would 
Judy marry him? At this stage of his revery his pipe went out 
leaving these knotty questions unsolved. 

Judy, after a short period of star gazing, devoutly said her 
rosary, but as she told off the beads and said the responses, between 
each there ran the refrain, ‘‘He loves me, loves me not,” as the 
children are wont to say as they pluck the petals off the marguerites. 
Then, like the sensible girl she really was, she blew out her candle 
and went directly to sleep. 

It was but little after daybreak when Darnell awakened old 
Mary McSweeny, the ferry woman at the lower pool, to put him 
across the river. She came out grumbling at being disturbed so early 

‘**Shure, Charles Darnell, it’s not long since you wint the other 
way. Isitthe handsome English captain at Rutherford’s that makes 
you so ristless?” 

‘*Damn the captain,” replied Darnell; “I'll give him a souse 
in the river today, Mary, that will cool him off and send him about 
his business, I'll warrant.” 

‘* Faix, it’s wicked enough yez are for anything,” said old Mary 
to herself, as Darnell disappeared over the bank. 

An hour later Halford and Darnell were circling the upper pool 
in the latter’s birch canoe; Halford, with the intense zest of a 















highly-organized nature, revelling in the beauty of the early morn 
amid his idyllic surroundings and the novel experience of the strange 
craft that seemed so instinct with life and yet so completely under 
the control of Darnell, who, standing erect in the stern, with slight- 
est touch of pole guided it whither he would. The trout were in 
complaisant humor until hooked, when they showed such a sud- 
den change of opinion and contested the point so keenly with Hal- 
ford as to set his blood tingling with excitement. An unusually 
large and active fish gave him a twenty minutes’ struggle ere it was 
brought to net. 

‘*Now, Darnell, for the rapids and a try at the lower pool,” ex- 
claimed Halford. 

Darnell, without a word, turned the canoe into: the current. 
Quivering for an instant in the 
shock of the heavy water, it 
quickly gathered way and the 
mad race down the river com- 
menced. Darnell still stood erect 
with poised pole to give instant 
direction to the canoe to avoid the 
boulders upon which the waters 
hurled themselves never- 
They were close, 
Darnell 


with 
ceasing roar. 
now, to the lower pool. 
at this instant gave the canoe a 
slight push to the right,) appar- 
ently lost his balance, and the 
canoe promptly turned upside 
down, leaving the two men strug- 
gling in the seething current. Hal- 
ford, heavily clothed and totally 
unprepared for so unequal a con- 
test, was hurled and tossed about, 
ever carried downward; now 
buried beneath the waters, again 
to be cast upon the foam crests. 
Driven against a rock, his head 
was deeply gashed. He was barely 
able to drag himself into the shal- 
lows at the head of the pool, when 
he became unconscious and lay 
there, with upturned face barely 
out of the water. 

Darnell, lightly clad and cling- 
ing to his pole, quickly forced his 
way to the bank and then strolled 
down the shore to recover his 
canoe and offer his feigned regrets - -———- — 
to Halford; but coming suddenly Amateur Photo by A. Lindquist. 
upon the latter lying in the shal- 
low with white face and forehead 
cut and bloody, so terrified and unnerved the shocked and 
startled man, who saw now a tragedy where only a farce was in- 
tended, that he dropped to his knees beside Halford and gave vent 
to his grief and despair in open expression of his folly and wick- 
edness. He did not hear the hurried footsteps behind him, and 
only a hand placed upon his shoulder and a startled voice exclaim- 
ing, ‘Charles Darnell; do I hear you say you did this dreadful 
thing, and is he—is he dead?” roused the grief-stricken man to his 


Senses. Turning his haggard face to the questioner, he saw Judy 


Standing over him with an expression of horror and repugnance 
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A CONTRIBUTION FROM Nature's BaRNYARD. 


showing in hers as she awaited his answer. 

‘As God is my judge, it was only to be a joke, Judy, and my 
heart’s broken for my folly. Can you help me carry the body to 
the bank?” 

Unnerved as she was, she yet found strength to help Darnel 
carry the unconscious form of Halford to a grassy slope, where 
they laid it gently down 
and his eyes opened for an instant. 

“ He lives—he lives!” passionately cried Judy. 
life, Charles Darnell, and bring help.” 

The relieved man needed no further prompting and flew back 
to Rutherford’s. Judy cried and laughed somewhat hysterically, 
but never for an instant relaxed her efforts to restore Halford to 
like the 
artful fellow he was, came to his 


As they did so, a sigh escaped his lips 


‘*Run for your 


consciousness, and he, 


Judy bending 
over him with tears rolling down 
her cheeks and finding a great com 
fort in feeling his hand between 
her two soft, 
creetly closed his eyes again and 
even allowed his forehead to be 
bathed and kissed without making 
any sign, but revived so quickly 
thereafter that poor Judy’s maid- 
enly modesty received a shock lest 
discovered and she 
But her secret 
was now in Halford’s possession 
and his own fate was sealed. 

Rutherford came with Darnell, 
and Halford was removed to the 
house. Darnell watched for an 
opportunity and beckoning Judy 
aside, said to her: *‘Judy; I've done 
a great wrong this day and I’m 
going to ask Halford’s and your 
forgiveness, and then I'm going 
away from here forever.” 

And Judy, touched by his 
penitence, freely gave it. 

A few evenings later, Judy said 
She was going down to the point 
to look after a pet lamb. 

‘* May I go too?” queried Hal- 
ford, who was then convalescent. 

“You may, Mr. Halford, if 
you will carry the pan of salt.” 
When they came to the big elm 
on the bank whence Judy had 
witnessed the upsetting of the 
canoe, she involuntarily shuddered as she recalled the scene. 
Halford slipped his arm around her waist, saying as he did so: 
‘Judy, you were thinking of that wretched morning, but now, 
dearest, I want to return that kiss you gave me then and to say 
that I love you and want you to be my wife, for that was the 
luckiest accident that ever happened me when I learned your secret.” 

Judy blushing, but unresisting, allowed Halford to take the 
kiss. Not many months later, Halford and his wife became resi- 
dents of the portion of the Flat which Rutherford had presented 
to Judy as a wedding gift and Halford’s dream had become a reality. 


Senses and Seeing 


warm ones, dis- 


She was 


blushed crimson. 





TO A MARCH HARE. 


Why, of all things, should March hares be mad, 
When everything else in nature is glad? 

When the carol of birds and hum of the bees, 
And the “creak” of the nuthatch up in the trees, 
The my of the frogs, and the call of the jays, 


Beto 


en the charm of lengthening days? 


Why, bunnies! you ought rather all to be glad! 


‘*Mad as a March hare.”—Old Saw. 


C. HALLOCK. 
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HUNTING WILD GEESE IN DAKOTA. 


CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


SHE wild geese were on their flight. We received word from 
a farmer acquaintance in North Dakota that they were 
‘coming down” and that if we would start at once he 

could assure us of some splendid shooting. 

Taking our heaviest winter woolens and a plentiful supply of 
Shells we were soon on the cars and speeding away for the north- 
ern prairies and wheat fields. We reached our farm house late the 
following day and on our way out from the depot through miles 
of harvested grain fields, we could see occasional flocks of wild 
geese feeding in the distance among the stubble. It was to the hun- 
ter an absorbing sight to see those great, shy and watchful birds, 
waddling through the stubble and craning their long necks in search 
of food. 
alarmed and with a great beating of 
quickly take wing and seek other feeding grounds. 

Our hospitable host informed us as to the flight of the birds and 
also that he had dug two pits between a slough and the wheat fields, 
at a point where the geese must pass in their flights. We retired early 
and before we had hardly closed our eyes, as it seemed to us, were 
advised to turn out and dress, for it would soon be daylight. A 
Steaming, appetizing breakfast was awaiting us and after disposing 
of it, we put our traps into the wagon and are off for the goose 
pits half a mile away. As we passed the slough, we hear in the 
darkness the subdued quacking of the mallards and an occasional 
short, faint honk from the geese on the water. We first unload our 
decoys, made of sheet metal in the shape of and painted like a goose 
and having a metal spike in lieu of a leg to stand upon. With the aid 


As we approached with our team a flock would become 
wings and a honking babel, 
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A Mixep BaG. Srorr in NorruH Dakota. 


of a lantern, we place them properly and taking our guns and shell- 
rhe farmer takes a final survey with the 
spreads a little more straw 


cases get into our pits. 
aid of “the lantern dimly burning,” 
about, and wishing us the best of luck, drives off in the darkness 
to his barn to perform his early morning duties. 

3efore long we See a thin, grey streak of dawn on the distant 
horizon and hear an increased volume of sound from the far off 
slough. In addition to the quacking and honking there is a beating 
of wings upon the water and in a few moments, with a muffled roar, 
a flock of geese has taken flight. We cannot see them yet, but 
presently the honking becomes more sharp and distinct; they have 
seen our decoys and are heading toward us. How shrill and clear 
the calls sound in the still morning air! Nearer and nearer they 
come and we can now just make them out. They advance steadily, 
cautiously and are now near enough for us to notice their black 


legs drawn up closely to their white bodies, their wings slowly 
moving and their long white necks and black heads craned out to 
their fullest extent, watching for the slightest movement or sign of 
danger. We are crouched down in our pits and do not move a 
muscle. 

The birds are two hundred feet high and show no inclination 
to do anything but survey our decoys from afar. They come nearer 
and nearer until they are in a straight line above our heads, their 
necks and heads pointed down in an inquisitive manner and emit- 
ting a succession of low, shrill sounds instead of their accustomed 
honks. The decoys are evidently not to their liking for they give 
a succession of derisive honks as they pass on at an increased speed. 
We instantly straighten ourselves in our pits, level our guns, pick 
out our birds and send four charges of shot up in the air. Witha 
quickened beating of wings and a succession of shrill, frightened 
honks the flock speeds away as four fine geese come tumbling down 
upon the stubble. We spring out of our hiding places, secure our 
birds and are back again under cover. A recess at the bottom of 
our pits afford us ample room to store our birds. 

The morning comes bright and clear, the rising sun driving 
away the mists and gilding the surrounding stubble with its rays. 
It is already too fine for geese, the birds will not decoy well and 
we must content ourselves with chance shots at eighty and one 
hundred yards distance. We have heard that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to kill a wild goose when flying straight towards one. We 
try the experiment. 

An old gander, discreetly leaving his flock behind and consti- 
tuting himself an advance guard and committee of one to examine 
and report, come slowly and cautiously flying along, his wings 
hardly seeming to move as he approaches nearer and nearer. He 
advances within fifty yards and poising himself upon his out- 
stretched, almost motionless wings, he cranes his long neck and 
watches our decoys as he calls to them and listens for the response 
that is meant for a goose-call but, from the action of the wary old 
gander, evidently does not properly till the bill. He shows no disposi- 
tion to come closer; he’s a cautious old veteran, has been fooled 
before and, no doubt, has had many a narrow escape and for aught 
we know carries an ounce or two of lead, scattered through his an- 
atomy from former efforts to guard his flock from the hunters’ 
ambuscade. My companion takes quick aim at the point of the 
bird’s bill, the gander being so intent on watching the decoys that 
for the instant he does not notice the gun levelled point blank at 
him. Following the report comes a sharp, startled honk, the bird 
turns quickiy aside and is about to fly away unharmed when a second 
barrel brings him to earth. The leaden pellets from the first dis- 
charge simply glanced harmlessly from the smooth and closely 
feathered body. 

It would seemingly be an easy matter to find a crippled goose 
ina tield of wheat stubble, but you frequently have to hunt persist- 
ently before doing so. If simply winged, the bird will, after falling 
to earth, rapidly crawl away from the spot and hugging the ground 
closely, remain motionless. Unless looking directly at the spot 
where the cripple hides, you are apt to hunt in vain. One way to 
detect a winged goose is, as soon as you do not tind the bird where 
you think he fell, to throw yourself flat upon the ground and re- 
main motionless while you keep a sharp lookout. Presently when 
all is still, Mr. Gander or Mrs. Goose, as the case may be, will 
stretch a long neck below a black head above the stubble and begin 
to peer about. Then you jump upon your feet and go and get your 
bird or make a good stern chase, according to circumstances. 

rhe sky is clear and the sun is out in all its glory. It is too 
bright a day for good goose shooting. The birds are flying sky- 
high and several flocks have passed above us at a height where a 
Krupp gun would not reach them. It looked as if our shooting 
were over for the day but before an hour had passed the wind 
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changed, the sky became overcast, the sun was hidden and then 
came a flurry of snow which soon turned into a sleet storm. My 
friend in the adjoining pit cries out, 

“Old man, put on your gloves, turn up your coat collar and 
prepare for business. The geese will now fly low and they are apt 
to light right among our decoys.” 

It is now anideal day tobeina goose pit. Honk! Honk! Honk! 
comes from the distance. We cannot see the birds for the sleet. 
Nearer and nearer the honking sounds; it is evident that the birds 
are Steering Straight for the decoys. We are well down in the pits 
and motionless. The birds are rapidly approaching, flying with a 
determination and a purpose to join our decoys and hug the friendly 
stubble. With a circular sweep upon our pits, during which the 


beating of their wings is plainly heard above our heads, the geese, 
with one long, shrill honk, alight amongst their deceptive images. 

We slowly raise our guns to position, when with a frightened 
scream, the heavy birds at once start to run against the wind pre- 
paratory to taking flight. 


Up they go, with a great flapping of 
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wings, not thirty feet away. We take our time, pick out our birds 
and when the smoke clears away find six fine, plump geese, one of 
our guns having laid low a pair of birds at each discharge. 

During the rest of the day the sleet and snow came down at 
intervals, the sharp, cutting wind forcing us to keep well down in 
our pits to escape its chilling embraces. 
keep us comfortable, no more. But no matter how sharply the 
Sleet or snow fell or how piercing was the wind, when we heard 
the distant clarion notes of the coming geese we forgot all about the 
weather and its discomforts and were at once alert and expectant. 
It proved a good day for geese after all and when at dark we loaded 
our game into the farmer's wagon, we counted a heavy bag of ‘‘as 
fine birds as ever flew.” 

We were a chilled and hungry pair of sportsmen by the time 
we reached the cheerful tireside of the farmhouse, but a change of 
clothing and an appetizing, smoking meal upon the table soon made 
us forget about the sleet and snow and set our tongues agoing 


Our heavy woolens just 


as we killed our geese all over again. 


YA-HONK! 


Ya-Honk! Upon a northern bay 

The rocking flock of wild geese lay; 

The gander swimming round them all 

His voice—Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! let fall. 

He looked above and saw the snow 

Come rifting to the earth below; 

He felt his wives were better far 

Where warmer winds and waters are. 

Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! they know him well, 

His meaning none hath need to tell; 

He counts them all with anxious eye, 

Then southward like the storm they fly: 

While ever and anon the note 

Falls from his red and panting throat 
Ya-Honk! 


Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! His eye is red, 

His bill is yellow and his head 

Is strong and broad; his breast is white, 

The grey upon his back is light, 

His neck is wondrous straight and long, 

His wings are mighty, loud and strong, 

His voice is masculine and harsh, 

It falls on forest, farm and marsh 
Ya-Honk! 


Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! 'Tis in the night 
He takes his wild, unwearied flight; 


He leads his wild wives thro’ the sky, 

With winkless and unerring eye; 

He guides them sure from dark to dawn: 
He comes—Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk!—-he’s vone 
The listening hunter cries “Yo-ho!" 

He, scornful, drops his voice below 


Ya-Honk! 


Ya-Honk! he leads them with that cry: 

They faithful follow him or die 

Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! he calls; 

None faithless from his rude rank falls; 

They urge their wings, the wind outstript, 

The cobwebs from the moon are whipped 

They fondly follow him who leads, 

Who sows the swamps with sounding seeds 
Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! 


Ya-Honk! Ya-Honk! at night afar 
They rest their wings where waters are; 
They rock and rest in some still lake 
Which they for months will not forsake 
But when the springtime comes again 
And sportsmen splash through April rain, 
Go listen on the Inland shore, 
You'll hear them surging north once more, 
Yet fear not if you are alone 
To hear a voice fall like a stone 

Ya-Honk. 

Calumet, 
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THE GRIP OF THE BLIZZARD. 


WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON, 


gut it’s Oh, for the sun-dog’s glow! 
An’ it’s woe for the windin’ snow! 
rain atire an’ feet a-mire, 

An’ a bunk in the bank below! 


OULD that you might catch the rude felicity of his 
rugged speech, that you might see the black shock 
of hair against the tilted sombrero and the expres- 

sion in the dark eyes of Jim Vue, as we rode one warm January 
afternoon at the feet of the eternal Rockies and he paused in the 
middle of a Crow song to Say: 

“Yes, blizzards off the mountains is bad, jest bad; give ’em me 
from any other p’int; they ain’t a ci’cumstance.” 

‘You should know, Jim, if anybody does,” I remarked, in anti- 
cipation of more to follow. Jim’s repertoire of stirring reminis- 
cence was great and available always on a slow prairie trail. 

“Why, I think you’re about right,” he returned modestly. 
yu what happened to me an’ two others, five winters ago 
ially the others,” he added in a lower tone. ‘‘They’re ——” 


“Tell 
*spec- 
The 


sentence ended with a meaning gesture in the sign language. 

“| was winterin’ at the Crick that year, an’ they’ was a dance 
Christmas Eve out to Walsh. 
we'd take it in. 
cayuse to pull, from a halfbreed, an’ started. 


Me an’ Shorty an’ McClay ‘lowed 
We loaned a little jumper, that would do for a 
It was only thirty 
mile, an’ we didn’t calc’late to ride——jest one at a stretch when 
we'd got winded some. Seein’ how we was fixed, we didn’t pack 
much clothes, either, for we reckoned we'd not need ‘em, run- 
nin’. 

‘The afternoon was fine, twin-brother to this. 
time, an’ hit the Cypress Mountain jest comin’ dusk 
heaven we'd stopped there!” 

He was silent a moment, gazing absently across the flat expanse. 

‘They’ was a railroad tie-camp at the foot o’ the mountain, an’ 
we dropped in fora dish o’ tea. It hed clouded some, an’ the 
wind was risin’. The railroaders said we'd best camp, but we said 
we reckoned to range through, hevin’ started, an’ didn’t anticipate 
no zepher was goin’ to put any twine on us. That’s 
always the way with fools who know it all! 

“Well, we began to climb the hill. It was long, an’ the wind 
didn’t bother us through the pines all the way up. But when we 
struck the top—whoosh! Blowin’ a stampede an’ freezin’ to split 
stones! An’ us soaked with sweat; for we'd all walked up! 

‘However, nobody thought o’ turnin’ back. It was only five 
mile acrosst the open to Walsh, anyhow. Besides, Shorty’d his 
yal at the fort, workin’ to the commandin’ officer’s; prettier’n a 
speckled pup, She was; thought more of her’n his dinner. Used 
to call her his Three Stars. He'd hev went on if he’d hed to go foot 
an’ alone. 

‘‘We jumped into the swirl, runnin’ to keep warm. We hedn't 
none of us felt tired—but that wind! We'd not went more’n two 
mile, I guess, when Shorty said he reckoned he’d hev to quit 
‘felt tired an’ done out,’ he complained. Come to a round-up, we 
found we was all feelin’ pretty much alike. I tried to keep him 
movin’, sayin’ to ‘splice on a brace; it was only a mile further.’ 
He staggered along a piece; then he fell down, cultus. 

‘It’s no good,’ he says. ‘I can’t make another step. You fel- 
lars go ahead to the fort an’ send out some o’ the police boys.’ He 
seemed kind 0’ hazed an’ didn’t appear to care. 


We made good 
I wisht to 


The Jasper Trail. 


‘‘We wound him in a blanket an’ put him in the jumper; but it 
wa'n't no use; the cayuse couldn't haul him through the deep snow 
that hed come-—couldn’t hardly haul the sleigh. 

‘Jim, you climb the hoss an’ go in, says McClay. ‘I'll stop 
here an’ stamp around. An’ for God’s sake, don’t lose no time 
gettin’ back!’ 

‘Shorty was asleep, or senseless. 
done, so I says; ‘All right, George 
from that sled!’ 

‘We onhitched, an’ turned the bottom o’ the jumper up beside 
poor Shorty to break the wind. Then I crawled the pony an’ sent 
him. 

‘When I struck the edge o’ the plain an’ looked down, I swear 
to y’ul felt glad to see them lights flashin’ trom the ball room 
through the whirlin’ shot. We slid down the slope, an’ as we hit 
the stockade, the cayuse rolled in the snow an’ lay there. 

‘I flew into the ball room. It didn’t take long to explain, an’ in 
ten minutes I was peltin’ back through the blizzard, straddle of a 
fresh gove’ment hoss, with six troopers at his tail an’ a double rig 
in the swing. When we come to the jumper, I couldn’t see George 
an’! halloed for him. I didn’t get no answer. We tramped all 
around the jumper, but we didn’t find him; he was gone, some- 
wheres. 

‘We lifted Shorty into the rig an’ they went back with him. 
The cold was cuttin’ me to the marrer, but | wouldn’t leave George, 
not yet. The troopers stayed, too, an’ we hunted for an hour, 
walkin’ around with lanterns an’ kickin’ in the snow. Then | 
played out an’ we hed to quit. 

“Shorty was still insensible when we reached the fort. If any- 
thing ‘d hev brought him around it was that gal. With her warm 
little arms about his neck an’ her pretty brown cheek restin’ again’ 
his, where she’d flung herself on the bunk beside him when they 
put him down, she was wo’th a herd o’ doctors. She kep’ a-callin’, 
low an’ soft, to him to speak to her an’ cryin’ quietly between 
whiles. But he never spoke, an’ he died before mornin’. His 
brain was froze, the police surgeon said. 

‘Another posse went out to look for George, an’ stopped till 
two. Then some more went an’ brought him in. 

‘About a hundred paces to the lee of where the jumper laid, a 
coulee run along by the trail. They found him jest comin’ day. 
A big shelf of snow hed piled straight up an’ down again’ the rim 
o’ the coulee where it dipped below the level. George set with his 
back again’ that snow pile an’ his head under the top, out o’ the 
gale. He hed drifted with the storm. His knees was drawed up 
an’ his arms was folded acrosst his breast, with the hands shoved 
in the sleeves. He looked so awful calm an’ nat’ral, with his closed 
eyes, that, 'ceptin’ his face was the shade o’ ghost paint, y’u might 
think he was asleep. He was as hard as glass.” 

We rode on in silence for a time. 

‘‘What became of Shorty’s girl?” I asked at length. 

He turned upon me witha broad smile. ‘Why, don’t you know? 
- « «  « Qh, no; of course not; I forgot. Well, you've seen 
my woman, ain’t y’u? That's her.” 


I see somethin’ hed to be 
but mind y’u don’t git away 
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SPRING SHOOTING. 


MENTOR. 


Daughter of Heaven and Earth, coy Spring, 
With sudden passion languishing, 
Teaching barren moors to smile, 

Painting pictures, mile on mile, 

Holds a cup with cowslip wreaths, 

Whence a smokeless incense breathes. 


HAT a flood of pleasurable sensations and emotions 

Sweeps Over one with the return of spring! With its 

coming, it is as though a new lease of life had been 

extended us. All nature unites in a joyful chorus of song with 

the first suggestion of its approach, and man himself is filled with 

renewed hope. The woods and fields assume a new and more 

attractive appearance, becoming, as the poet has it, like mile after 

mile of a vast painting by an unseen hand, while the warm and 

pleasant air is everywhere filled with the fragrance of the fields, 
“a smokeless incense.” 

What a pleasure indeed it is to be abroad once more after the 

long and tyrannical sway of grim winter! ‘ Measure your health,” 


Painted for FIELD AND STREAM by Charles DeBruyn. 


—Emerson. 


ble gun. Brother Sportsman, spring brings with it for us a great 
tantalization as well, the temptation to indulge in spring shooting. 
No doubt many of our number will be sorely put to it to restrain 
themselves from participating in it; and yet | trust that one and all 
will conscientiously refrain; and that in so doing they will be adopt- 
ing the best and only manly course is easy of demonstration. 

In the first place, there is nothing in the law which can be con- 
Strued as in any way Shielding or upholding spring shooting. A 
great many assert that they do not believe that there is anything 
really wrong about shooting at this time of the year because the 
law does not forbid it; that if it was actually pernicious the law 
would speedily take it in hand and put a stop to it; and behind such 


A SPRINGTIME WARNING. 


Says the inimitable Thoreau, ‘‘by your sympathy with the morning 


and the spring. If there is no response in you to the awakening 
of nature, if the prospect of an early morning walk does not banish 
Sleep, if the warble of the first bluebird does not thrill you, then 
know that the morning and spring of your life are past. Thus you 
may feel your pulse.” 

The sportsmen who upon thus measuring their pulse do not 
find it full and firm, are, as I take it, few indeed. They, if anyone, 
would find pleasure in a morning walk; and they, above all others, 
will doubtless hail the return once more of the coy goddess of the 
Springtime with heartiest exultation. Many a wistful glance will 
then be cast upon the sleek canvas suit, and many an admiring look 
at the graceful outline and shining barrels of the highly-prized dou- 


a flimsy excuse as this they endeavor to shield themselves, and so 
quiet the qualms of a guilty conscience. But it must be borne in 
mind that the law relative to shooting at any season is prohibitory 
merely, providing that the so-called game animals shall not be dis- 
turbed or killed during certain seasons of the year, and in no way 
sanctions or abets shooting them at any other time. Indeed, it is 
admitted almost generally that the time of the close season should 
be extended so as to include the spring months as well, and un- 
doubtedly it soon will be. 

Then, too, if the sportsman will but consider the matter ina 
fair and unbiased state of mind,1 think he will admit that such 
shooting does not meet with heartiest approval at the judgment 
seat of his own unprejudiced reason. Does he not have to acknow!l- 
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edge in spite of any arguments which he may possibly be able to 
bring forward in its favor, and I cannot imagine what they could 
be, that by far the best and most profitable and enjoyable 
course for him, in the end, is to leave the gun in its case until a 
more appropriate time for its use shall have arrived ? 

Now, | am not one of those who would contend that because 
anyone should chance to indulge in spring shooting he must nec- 
essarily be a scoundrel and blackleg, and should be branded as such 
at once. | have seen too much of human nature for that, as well 
as learned from personal experience better than to stoop to any 
such folly as that. It may be due not to the fault of the huntsman 
at all, at least directly, but to the circumstances and surroundings 
amid which he is placed. It may be that the matter has never been 
brought to his attention, or that he has never given it serious 
thought, or that it has never been demonstrated to his satisfaction 
that such a restriction is necessary, although he holds himself ever 
open to conviction upon any reasonable subject. 

I remember when the topic was first brought to my serious 
A good many years ago I was an occasional spring 
shooter myself. With the breaking up of the winter and the return 
of the warm spring days again, | was wont to betake myself to the 


consideration. 


marshes, bayous and the lake shore, and the ducks, geese and snipe 
that were at all desirous of seeing once more their haunts in the 
far north, were compelled to be remarkably spry in order to escape 
my deadly and far-killing ten-gauge. Curiously enough, as it seems 
to me now, it never occurred to me in those days that there could 
be anything objectionable in spring shooting. Such an idea never 
once entered my head. That was some time ago, and in those days 


game laws of any kind did not occupy much of anyone's time or 
attention.. But in one way or another the subject of spring shoot- 
ing was brought forward, and 1, among others, became convinced 
that there might be something in it worth our attention. 

At first | was not very deeply impressed, and regarded the idea 
as somewhat “ prudish” and as going to an unnecessary extreme, 
but I soon found that in going to the game fields I preferred to fol- 
low some by-street and seldom-traveled way, and in returning, 
especially if the bag of the day was a heavy one, choosing rather 
to do so after dark, so diminishing the probability of being seen. 

I soon recognized the symptoms of the malady of a reproving 
conscience under which I was laboring, and resolved from that time 
on, never to have anything farther to do with it. Ever since, 
| have derived fully as much satisfaction from my outings during 
the year as! did in the days when a spring hunt or two was 
included. 

Brother Sportsmen, you know the folly and disadvantages of 
spring shooting as well as I. For me to enumerate them at any 
length in such a paragraph as this would be entirely unnecessary. 
You know how that the birds, at this time of the year, are on their 
way to the breeding grounds in the north and to kill them now is 
veritably ‘‘killing the goose that lays the golden eggs;” and that 
at best, they are poor in flesh and in undesirable condition, render- 
ing them practically unfit for the table. You know all this, and, | 
trust, long ago resolved to let them go by untouched in the spring. 
Is it not worth while to endeavor to persuade every wielder ot 
the fowling-piece within the circle of your acquaintance to do the 
same? Yes! 


TARPON FISHING IN TEXAS. 


ROBERT S. DOUBLEDAY. 


..T is customary to begin an article upon some particular popu- 
lar sport with the statement that so much has already been 
written upon it that there remains but little to be told. This 
is not in any sense true of tarpon fishing in and about Aransas Pass, 





rexas, on the western shores of the Gulf of Mexico, because, how- 
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ever much may have been written about this subject, it has, after all, 
barely been touched. Not one per cent of the American anglers 
know anything about the amount of exciting and exhilarating sport 
involved in landing the king of fish in these waters, more’s the pity. 
Aransas is easily reached now-a-days, and comfortably, even lux- 
uriantly, too, by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas and the San Antonio 


and Aransas Pass roads, and as one draws near the Gulf shore, with 
its balmy spring breezes, ever blowing even in mid-winter, the odor 
of the sea seems to bring with it a suggestion of the sport at hand 
that makes the knowing angler sniff like a hound on the trail. There 
is an indescribable something in the air that tells of what there is in 
prospect. 

I think it a perfectly safe assertion that there is not finer tarpon 
fishing elsewhere in the world, for the game is live and sure and the 
environments are charming, the climate superb and the people most 
hospitable. What more could be desired? Some day Aransas will 
be famous the world over. 1 have met several parties who cameto 
tish and hunt—for the shooting, of which | shall write at another 
time, is excellent—-for a week or a fortnight and remained the entire 
winter, and the following season found them at Aransas again, as it 
will anyone who has a hankering for a wrestle with tarpon. 

Fishing in these waters is not by any means confined to tarpon. 
Indeed, there is an almost unending list of piscatorial prizes to be 
won, from the little perch up, and including many game fish, rare 
elsewhere, but abundant here. The waters are so alive with the 
scaled denizens that no resort to special methods or dependence 
upon some rare good fortune is necessary. At certain seasons the 
tarpon is so abundant as to be really a hindrance to those trying 
for less ambitious game. It is of the tarpon in particular, though, 
that I wish here to write. 

To the uninitiated it might not be inopportune to say that while 
there are tricks to be learned in tarpon fishing, there is not required 
the experienced and unique skill with which the little speckled 
brook trout must needs be lured from his hole. The catching of 
of the silver king is a vigorous, palpitation of the heart sort of 
sport, beside which even black bass fishing is tame and slow. There 
need be no great expense attaching to a tarpon outfit either; an- 
other important consideration in these troublous times. Someone 
who probably knows, for | found he was about correct in the cal- 
culation, has put the cost of a tarpon outfit thus: A 200-yard reel, 
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200 yards of 21-thread line, $3.50; a dozen 12-0 forged 
hooks, $1.00; two dozen hooks 6-0, 40c; rod guides and tips, sink- 
ers and swivels, $1.25, and an ordinary cane rod, 25c—making a 
modest total of $9.65. An outfit can be gotten together for even less, 
and also as much more as suits the individual's fancy. 

The pass at Aransas is a natural breeding, feeding and sporting 
ground for the tarpon and he is there invariably and numerously. 
With the above outfit and some mullet tish for bait, you are pre- 
pared to row over and introduce yourself and there remains no 
question about being entertained. When one realizes that he is 
going to have a wrestling match with a gamy fish that will weigh 
anywhere from 75 to 150 pounds, an internal excitement comes 
on as soon as the line is out. You can’t help it. But the mental 
balance must be well maintained and every muscle in quick control, 
fora tarpon does not hang around the boat waiting for instructions 
once he has the hook in his mouth. Immediately upon taking the 
bait he is off like well lubricated lightning and the line will almost 
smoke until you ease down the speed by hard pressure on the 
thumb stall. Then the fight is on and the excitement is intense. 
The silver king will leap from the water and shake himself like an 
angered bull in the effort to get free of the hook. He will do this 
perhaps a dozen or fifteen times and even with skilled anglers he 
not infrequently frees himself or breaks the line. He will lash the 
water in fierce fury and then dart off in another direction until 
brought up sharply. His tenacity and staying qualities are marvellous. 

Eventually he succumbs, as must the dumb to the intelligent, 
and is ignominiously dragged captive into the boat, and at this 
juncture, if the tarpon was a fair sized one, the angler is ready for 
afew moments of rest, recuperation and contemplation. There 
may also be some loss of epidermis and a few bruises to be looked 
after if he is unaccustomed to this more or less gentle sport. Dur- 
ing a morning’s fishing several strikes may be made, but two catches 
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OR six months we talked over the best route and our re- 
quirements, and on October 15, we left New York for the 
Northwest, via Chicago, reaching Minnedosa, Manitoba, 

on the 22d, very tired, but anxious to get north as soon as possible. 

Having procured as guide an Indian more civilized than the average, 

with a lumber wagon that we put bent poles on and covered with 

canvas, we Started early the following morning for our destination 

a hundred miles away on the east shore of Lake Winnipegoosis, 

where there are places yet unexplored by the white man. 

The first night’s camp found us thirty miles from the railroad. 
At break of day we could see the Moose Mountains; at the side, a 
small lake named Dauphin, and the thousands of ducks, geese, swans 
and pelicans on its waters would make Eastern sportsmen wonder 
where they all came from. We camped here for a day’s shooting of 
aquatic game for the larder. At evening | bagged two coyotes, that 
had come too close to make inspection of our camp. From here 
to Water Hen Channel we saw thousands of chickens; so tame were 
they that it was no sport to shoot at them. With some difficulty 
we forded the channel, coming out upon a good, thickly-timbered 
land, the home of the moose, elk and caribou. On this day, while 
walking behind the wagon some distance in a narrow path, a small 
black bear came out to investigate the noise made by our passing 
outtit, but failed to escape my Winchester. A little farther on, a 
pair of timber wolves challenged, unsuccessfully, my right to the 
path. 

Camping again, we passed a sleepless night; the hoot of the 
owl, the yow! of the wolf, the snort of deer could be plainly heard 
in the stillness for miles. Next day’s travel brought us to our des- 
tination. Pitching tent, we made ourselves at home for November. 





It soon became known to the Indians that white men were in their 











A MOOSE HUNT IN THE MANITOBA WILDS. 


BRAMBEL. 
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or three or four in a day is quite sufficient, considering the tact and 
muscle required and the prolonged excitement. 

These big silver beauties will usually weigh about one hundred 
pounds, though many are caught weighing much more and at least 
one, | believe, has been taken weighing considerably more than two 
hundred pounds. 





TaRPON Gre 


ON THE WAY TO THE NDS. 


The railroad people, the hotel folk and the citizens generally 
look after the tourist and the pleasure seeker with a modesty and 
kindness that is refreshing, and the sportsman who visits Aransas 
tor tarpon concludes that it is ** great ”-—and goes again. 





midst. We were visited continually; they examined our belongings, 
but a gift of tobacco pleased them very much, our salt bacon made 
them happy, a drink of coffee caused them to smile. We shot 
chickens until tired; a few deer fell in our way, as did some bear 
during the first week. Having satistied our appetite for this kind 
of game, we made preparations for the moose. 

We each took the best looking Indian we thought would serve 
us properly and started at daybreak in different directions. The 
lirst and second day’s hunt we saw no moose, but there were plenty 
of tracks and signs of browsing. Taking my guide and leaving my 
companions at camp next day, we came to a small creek where the 
ground was covered with dry leaves and sloped but little to the 
water's edge. The trunk of a fallen tree three feet through lay 
across the stream about I took up my 
position with my back to the log and the guide went on some dis- 
tance farther. 

After a long wait. | heard at my back a little rustle in the dry 
leaves, but thinking it was caused by a small bird or squirrel, | paid 
no attention to it. Imagine my surprise when | looked under the 
log and saw about a hundred feet away a large catamount. My hair 
stood on end. The cat sniffed the air; then went to drink from the 
brook. raking a very careful aim, the Win- 
chester did its work; the cat was shot through the neck, close to 
its head and proved a fine specimen. 

I resumed my position, but it was three hours before anything 
awoke my notice and then it was a great crackling of dry twigs and 
the tramp of hoofs. I hardly dared breathe. All at once there 
trotted into the little clearing near the stream about two hundred 
feet away three of the finest moose | had ever seen—a bull, cow 
anda calf probably a year old. | did not have the ** buck ague” then 


a foot from the ground. 


Now was my time. 
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Bringing my gun into position, the cow dropped at the first shot, 
and the calf at the next. The bull, after a shot in the breast, stood 
shaking his head for a few seconds, when another shot laid him 
beside the others. 

My guide came running to me, thinking the shooting bespoke 
trouble. I pointed to the bodies and he went over and counted the 
prongs on the antlers, which were nine in number. 

‘*Ten year,” he said in broken English, and to make himself 
fully understood he held up ten fingers. Saying, ‘‘ White man stay 
here,” he left me and after an hour returned with a dozen of the 
redskins, who helped dress and carry the carcases to camp. 

I was the hero of that hunting party and of the Indians. I took 
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the heads for mounting, and gave the meat to the Indians. In return 
they presented me with a moose-skin coat, pants and moccasins, a 
headgear of feathers and pouches of beads. Giving them some 
more tobacco for their kindness, they gave me the title of ‘* Naka- 
pooka,” meaning “ White Man Moose Killer.” I have had a large 
acquaintance with Indians and have always found that a little kind- 
ness to them brings its own reward, for if you wish to find game 
in plenty they know where to take you. When we left them these 
poor fellows actually shed tears, asking me to come again, 

Should any reader of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM wish to take 
this trip, there is one who will always be ready to go along with 
him. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A SHARK. 


BENJAMIN S. COWEN. 


ANY exciting adventures with sharks have been in- 
cluded in my reading, but none of them thrilled me 
nearly so much as did my own little experience in 

that line. 

When I was ten years old, my mother took the two other boys 
and myself to a long strip of sand off the east shore of Virginia, 
whose half-dozen lonesome big trees looked down on the old- 
fashioned tavern in which we slept and ate. A few fishermen’s 
huts, with meagre gardens, completed the habitable part of the 
island, but its chief attractions were on the beach, in the marsh 
along the shore and in the ocean itself. 

A solid beach on which great waves rolled and tumbled furnished 
surf bathing in its perfection. Along the inner shore of the island 
was a fringe of marsh which was the hunter’s paradise, and in this 
same hunting ground, President Cleveland has found much enjoy- 
ment in his occasional outings. ‘*Hog Island,” to use the local 
name, was close at hand, and its luscious watermelons are ever in 
the memory of all who have summered there. 

A Short distance west of our wharf was a stretch of smooth and 
comparatively shallow water, where salt water trout and other 
small fish abounded. To the south was a deep channel where 
sharks were caught with hook and line when ordinary fishing grew 
tame and one thirsted for excitement and glory. It was the ideal 
summer resort for the small boy and the sportsman. There was 
plenty of good food and a liberty of personal dress and actions 
that naturally pleased the average boy. He could go barefoot if he 
wished, and there was no Mrs. Grundy to insist on shoes at meal 
time, if he happened to be a boy, or raise her eyebrows reprov- 
ingly at sight of a late-returned and half-famished fisherman or 
hunter, eating without the formality of a dress suit. 

Of the many different attractions, undoubtedly the most exciting 
sport wiien successful and the tamest when unsuccessful, was shark- 
fishing. It was enough to satisfy any ordinarily-ambitious fisher- 
man to hook a six or eight foot shark and watch its struggles as a 
stronger and more expert hand than his own hauled it to the sur- 
face and clubbed it to death. The shark’s mouth is under its chin 
—or rather it has no chin, but its nose is big and extends like a 
cowcatcher above and beyond the big mournful-looking mouth, 
whose wicked little sharp-pointed teeth are wide apart and in sev- 
eral rows. Its nose is in its way, and it has to turn on its side or 


back to use its mouth. A ‘nose out of joint” worries the average 
child, and a crooked nose may be a sign of a prize fighter, but a 
broken nose is sure death to the shark, and so a heavy club vigor- 
ously applied soon disposed of the strongest of these sharks, though 
they were by no means the strongest of their kind. Shark fishing, 
however, was none the less exciting that the man-eating species 
were but rarely seen in those waters. 

One day | gladly accepted an invitation to accompany four fish- 
ermen going out with an old sailor named Frank, who had been 
our especial skipper. After anchoring the boat and getting out our 
lines we hauled in a few trout, and then, one after another, three 
small sharks. All was quiet for a few minutes and then two of 
the men felt a strong tug on their lines. Pulling together, carefully, 
they hauled in a shark about four or five feet long, that had swal- 
lowed both hooks. Frank seized the shark by the tail, rapped its 
snout sharply over the gunwale and, believing it dead, threw it 
down with the others. 

Our interest in the sharks already caught was less than in the 
tish we hoped to catch, so we turned again to our lines. 1 kneeled 
on the seat, baiting my hook and thinking of everything but sharks. 
The large shark was still flopping around a little in the bottom of 
the boat, but no attention was paid it until a territic yell from me 
made the men drop their lines and turn quickly to see what was 
the matter. With a last rally of its fleeting strength, the shovel- 
nosed brute had managed to snap off a generous bite from the seat 
of my trousers and the cloth was held in thetight grip of its sharp, 
white teeth. He had a good bite of cloth but luckily no flesh, al- 
though that made no difference in my feelings; while a dying effort, 
it was enough for me, and | felt all the worse when | saw that the men 
were all laughing heartily. A passing sailboat carried me back to 
the island, where I found more appreciative friends, for my seatless 
trousers and their thrilling story aroused the envy of every other 
small boy on the island. 

In the glory of that experience, | vowed that I would keep those 
shark-mangled trousers as a relic to the end of time. But they had 
disappeared when we left for home, and as I have never revisited 
the spot, | know not whether they were patched and then worn 
threadbare by some fisherman’s boy, or are hanging in the old 
tavern with a hand-printed legend telling the story of their 
greatness. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
W. W. LEONARD. 


EING aware of the estimation in which ‘‘fish stories” are 
usually held by the public, 1 am yet courageous enough 
to relate the following incidents and still more courageous 

in asserting that they are facts. 

One of my oldest and warmest friends, Mr. George A. Raisbeck 

of New York, is a most devoted member of the Grand Association 


of Anglers, and a man with whom I have spent a great many pleas- 
ant days on the water in pursuit of our favorite sport. For the 
last ten years or so, we have had at least two or three fishing trips 
together each season. His luck is something phenomenal, not 
merely in the number of fish that he catches, but in the thousand 
and one things that occur on a fishing trip. For example: On a 
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recent trip, we Started in the morning after bass. We were both 
using practically the same tackle, and of course being in the same 
boat, naturally fished the same water. The fish seemed to be bit- 
ing freely, but not voraciously. Several times in the course of the 
day, | would get a bass close enough to the boat to see him, and 
find that he simply had the frog in his mouth up as far as the frog's 
hips, while the hook was not within two inches of the bass, and 
yet he had held his grip on the frog while I dragged him through 
the water perhaps a hundred feet and only let go on getting in 
sight of the boat. Tommy, our boatman, counted the number of 
strikes that I had, where I failed to get the fish into the boat, up 
to thirty-six or thirty-seven, and then lost track of his count. 

All this time Raisbeck did 
not lose a fish. He did not get 
as many bites as I did, but he 
hooked securely and got into 
the boat nearly every bass that 
bit. Perhaps you may say 
that this was due to lack of 
skill on my part. Consider- 
ing, however, a life-long ex- 
perience with the same kind 
of tackle and that particular 
kind of fish, under varying 
circumstances that pertain on 
various waters, | am not will- 
ing to accept that explanation. 
At one time in the course of 
the day, George made a long 
cast toward a musk-rat house, 
casting a little too far. The 
frog landed on the house, and 
of course the hook became 
entangled in the roots of which 
it was composed, but as there 
was good water between us 
and the house, which we did 
not want to disturb by taking 
the boat in to unloosen the 
hook, he tried to twitch and 
jerk and tear it loose in any 
way that he could. You can 
imagine the disturbance around 
the rat house in consequence, 
and we could distinctly see the 
wake of several bass as they 
were frightened away. Finally, 
a harder pull than usual loos- 
ened the hook, which dropped 
into the water a couple of feet 
from the rat house and was 
immediately seized by a large 
bass, which was promptly 
hooked and brought to boat. 

Not long after, we were in a 
thin patch of bulrushes, grow- 
ing up from a sandy bottom. 
George made a cast, and got a snarl in his reel. While untangling 
it, his bait of course sank to the bottom, and on reeling in the 
hook, as we afterwards found, dragging along the bottom caught 
ina large bulrush right at the root. I had made a cast at this 
time and hooked a fish, and while the oarsman ceased rowing in 
order to net the tish, the wind, which was blowing pretty strong, 
drifted us right across the bulrush where George’s hook was 
fastened and we distinctly saw the hook and the frog laying flat on 
the sand fast to the bulrush. By the time we had got my fish 
into the boat, we had drifted perhaps fifty feet away, George letting 
out line as we went. The boat was then pulled back to this 
bulrush and as we got directly over it, we found that a bass in the 


Photo by Richard Relph. 
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The above is a reproduction from a photograph of a young albino deer. 
tesides being naturally, with its pure white body and pink eyes, a remarkably 
beautiful animal, it is now a perfect specimen of the taxidermists’ art, 
reflecting great credit on Mr. C. J. Gunston who executed the work. 
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interval had come along and in attempting to swallow the frog, 
had managed to get his jaw caught on the hook, and hook, bass 
and bulrush were all pulled into the boat. 

A little later, having reeled up for a cast, he laid the butt of the 
rod down with the tip projecting over his shoulder, in order to 
light his pipe. The frog hanging from the tip of the rod was 
swinging about, a little over two feet from the surface of the water 
While he was pulling hard on his pipe, he was startled by a splash 
behind him and we all three distinctly saw a bass of about three 
pounds’ weight, which had leaped straight up from the water after 
the frog and only missed it by a few inches. The fish was within 
arm’s reach of George and had he been facing in that direction he 
could easily have caught him 
with his hand. He dropped 
the match and seizing the rod, 
tilted the hook down into the 
water. The bass at once took 
the frog, and George led him 
around the boat and into my 
net, when he was duly dipped. 

On the way home, near to 
the hotel, he remarked: ‘‘Well, 
this is the last cast,” but put a 
little too much energy into it 
and the frog tore off the hook 
and sailed into the darkness. 
As he was reeling up I idly 
watched the line as it was 
being drawn past me. I was 
sitting in the stern, and just 
as the hook and sinker came 
into the hook, mind 
you, perfectly bare; a plain 
5-0 sproat hook,—a small bass 
of about two pounds rushed 
after that bare hook, 
his jaws on it, before my very 
eyes, and was duly hooked 
and brought into the boat. 

Now, my Skeptical friend, 
is there any skill about that? 
1 call it luck—-pure, unadul- 
terated luck. 

Here are some of his exper- 
iences, of he told me 
himself, and which though not 
an eye witness of them, from 
my long experience with him 
I can readily believe. George 
had gone down to his club 
house on Long Island one day 
and being told weak fish were 
biting well, had gone out after 
He was uSing a Seven- 
ounce rod a Frankfort 
reel and two leaders as usual. 
There was a strong ebb tide 
He made a long cast and laid the rod down against the 
A loose coil of the line had 


view, 


closed 


which 


ALARM. 


some. 


with 


running. 
gunwale of the boat to light his pipe. 
caught over the handle of the reel unnoticed by him. A bluefish 
rushing along, struck the bait, jerking the rod overboard. With 
the strong tide running and considering the speed of the tish, it 
He considered that 
On 


seemed useless to attempt to recover the rod. 
he was out of pocket forty dollars’ worth of fishing tackle. 
pulling up the anchor in order to return to the club house, the 
boy discovered a hook fast in the anchor-rope, to which was 
attached a leader. On pulling it in he found a line attached to the 


leader and they continued to haul in the slack, until finally the tip 
of arod appes:ed, followed by the rest of the rod and the reel, 
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so he recovered the entire outtit, with the loss of one hook, which 
of course had broken as soon as the other hook caught in the rope 
and the tish had something solid to pull against. 
is a very small mark to hit. 

At another time, fishing on a flood tide and casting with a pearl 
squid, he struck a big tish and putting a little too much strain on 


A half-inch rope 


the line, it parted. Just at this moment some tishermen passed on 


their way to set their nets and in exchanging compliments, George 


“Now do you believe in luck 
related what had happened. The tishermen said: ‘Oh, never mind, 
we will get it for you in the morning.” 
the next morning a large tish with the pearl squid in his mouth, 
and on passing the club house they landed and returned the squid 


They got among others 


to George, who was sitting on the porch. 
Again he was fishing in the channel near the club house, the rod 
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again lying across the boat, and a large fluke struck the bait, drag- 
ging the whole outfit overboard. It seemed useless to look after 
it, as there was a very strong tide running, but he told a passing 
oysterman of his loss and a few hours later the oysterman, raking 
up oysters on a flat about three hundred yards from where George 
lost his rod, brought up the rod and reel intact in his rake and 
promptly returned it to its owner at the club house. 

Last summer, fishing at Oconomowoc Lake, Wis., he struck a 
bass and while playing him, felt the strike of a second fish, and in 
due time he brought into the boat two bass caught at the same time 
on one hook. The hook was found to have passed through the 
gills of the first fish, and had been seized by the second one. This, 
I think, ‘‘caps the climax.’ Two tish on one hook at the same time. 

His luck is not confined entirely to fish, either. Not long ago at 
a hotel that stood close to the lake shore, he left several pieces of jew- 
elry on a newspaper on a table, temporarily forgetting them. The 
newspaper was accidentally brushed onto the floor and while he 
was out fishing, the chambermaid swept the room, taking up the 
dust on a dust-pan, and to save herself a few steps she went to the 
window and threw the whole thing at the lake. On his return at 
night he discovered his loss, made inquiries and going down to the 
beach opposite his window, found every piece of jewelry. 

No; I am afraid we must admit that there is such a thing as luck, 
several of our honored philosophers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. A recent occurrence at Chisayo Lake, was as follows: At 
the end of a long narrow point grew a small tree, with one branch 
projecting nearly horizontal four or tive feet from the surface of 
the water. The water was unusually high and was perhaps two 
feet deep at the base of the tree. A friend made a cast at the point, 
cast a little too high and too far, and saw that his frog was going 
to drop directly over this limb. In attempting to jerk it back he 
was a little too late and only succeeded in wrapping the line one 
complete turn around the limb, the frog hanging a foot or so from 
the water. While it was still swinging to and fro, a bass of about 
three pounds jumped from the water, grabbed the frog and hooked 
himself securely, so that the boat was rowed slowly in, the line 
reeled up and kept taut, and the bass secured. This is the first and 
only case on record that I know of, of literally and actually catch- 
ing a fish out of a tree. 

Now do you believe in luck? 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE MASSES. 

Consider, a moment! In view of all the broadcast legislation 
for the protection of game which has signalized the past twenty- 
tive years, it may well be asked why game is not protected? and we 
answer confidently that it is because so much of this legislation is 
in the direction either of purely selfish interests or of frivolous 
propositions which benefit nothing, but only harass and perplex. 
They embitter the enjoyment of field sports, hamper the courses 
ot trade, belittle our self-respect, and curtail our personal liberties. 
Consult your convictions, good readers, and decide if we are not 
right?) Such lines of jurisprudence are prompted by the same 
inane and hypercritical spirit of the age which would prescribe 
dimensions for theatre hats and make cigarette smoking by minors 
a penitentiary offense. Faugh! Do not our friends perceive the 
quagmire into which this is leading them? 

As Commissioner H. P. Frothinghan said recently before the 
American Fisheries Society: “The task of preserving the fish and 
game supply is not inherently one of extreme difficulty, on the 
Prescribe the close seasons indicated 
Forbid the 


contrary it is simplicity itself. 
by nature as the periods for breeding and maturing. 


methods demonstrated by practice and experience to be wasteful 


and destructive beyond power to recuperate. Limit the taking to 
such measures as that all those who participate in the taking of 
fish and game shall have the privilege of securing their equitable 
share and no more. And that is all. It is simplicity itself.” 

The commissioner stands squarely on the platform of the 
FIELD AND STREAM. What we are working for is a general law 
which shall applv to rich and poor alike, and be so reasonable and 
acceptable in all its provisions that a public sentiment will develop 
throughout the Union in favor of its adoption. Game laws can 
be supported in a free and republican government like ours only 
on the ground of public benetit as tending to preserve from indis- 
criminate slaughter those animals which serve the public as valuable 
food. Being enacted therefore for the good of the community it 
is meet that they should be carried into effect and earnestly sus- 
tained. Special legislation in favor of a locality, community or 
class, more particularly if it works to the exclusion or deprivation 
of an equal or ponderating class or community, is much to be 
deprecated, and is in antagonism to American principles. The 
Uniform Plan is in the interest of the masses and should be installed 
forthwith. Under existing conditions it is not surprising that game 
as food has become an expensive luxury, which the rich alone can 
afford, instead of a common article within the means and reach 
of all who choose to go in quest of it, as it was in Minnesota forty 
years ago. 

It is said of Henry IV., of France. that the aim of his adminis- 
tration was to enable “every peasant to have a fowlin his pot.” It 
may be said with equal force that it is the object of the pro- 
moters of Uniform Game Laws to place game on plebeian as well 
as on aristocratic tables. Will not our constituency hold up our 
hands? 


GAME ENOUGH FOR ALL. 


There is no end of testimony to prove that protected game will 
always increase beyond the capacity for subsistence afforded by 
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the areas protected. It is estimated by the State Forestry Commis- 
sion of New York that the Adirondack 
On this basis it is easy to estimate the number of sports- 


region will subsist 25,000 
deer. 
men to be admitted and the limit of their count, so that the stock 
may not be too heavily drawn upon and depleted. Again, in the 
matter of wild fowl, coastwise or inland: if spring shooting were 
abolished, and sportsmen were prevented from shooting on their 
roosting and feeding grounds or playgrounds, there would be birds 
enough for all gunners, irrespective of count. A man who under- 
takes to put up laws ought to have experience beyond the horizon 
of his home neighborhood, and understand the habits of all species. 
Preventing the use of boats by a general law is as unjust as it is 
puerile. The man who would suggest such a proposition probably 
never handled a paddle nor did any river work. He would lose 
himself in the rice leads of Lake Koshkonong. By the same token, 
those who object to hounding or tire-lighting deer wouldn't know 
how to make a jack or put downa dog. They advocate still-hunt- 
ing, but know less of its correct methods than they do of driving. 
hose who do know the ways of the woods undeistand that night 
hunting is practicable only on warm still nights in the earlier part 
of the season, and that hounds do not catch and kill deer, but 
merely chase them to water or to runways, and that the still hun- 
ter who tracks a deer on straight lines will never get him. The 
report of the New York State Forestry Commission for 1896 shows 
that of 4,900 deer killed during the season only 973 were killed by 
this method; 1,233 by night hunting, and 2,694 by hounding. Yet 
hounding is sentimentally deprecated and decried! There is as 
much skill in one method as another, and it is as uncertain today 
what is legitimate sport as what is legitimate drama. Caprice 
generally determines. The moral of all this is that the simpler the 
code of game laws the better. Those who have analyzed our syl- 
labus as printed in the February issue of FIELD AND STREAM will 
discover how clearly every duty is detined, and on what a beneficent 
and broad-gauge scale its provisions are drawn. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The National Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, 
which held its annual meeting at Kalamazoo last month is com- 
mitted to the plan of uniform game laws, and we only regret that 
the attendance was so meagre. While it can do a vast amount of 
efticient propaganda work, its labors will be vain so long as the 
public is regardless and apathetic. With hundreds of representatives 
and scores of associate clubs in all the States, the attendance was 
limited to the apostolic number of twelve: who, by the way, if 
precedent goes for anything, may be depended on to spread the 
gospel of true conservatism throughout the land in course of time, 
albeit it may require a period of nineteen hundred years. When 
we all feel that we have equal rights in the game of the land, as we 
have in the public domain which harbors it, the public will have 
an incentive to join in a common effort to protect it. At present 
its interest in the subject seems to be confined to a sentimental 
acquiescence in the notion that the useful species should be pre- 
Served. But as soon as ever a public interest can be developed, 
there will be urgent demands for public game preserves under 
State control to supplant those private dukedoms which are 
monopolizing too much of that American ‘free soil” which was a 
campaign catchword until the last war established a new status. 

Estimating the potential forces of game clubs and associations, 
we are prompted to endorse the very pertinent commentary of the 
New York Forest and Stream. But we attribute failure in propa- 
ganda work to error in fundamental principles rather than to 
defects in organization and personel of working clubs. Let us 
now essay a new departure. The Hallock Code of Uniform Game 
Laws supplies the key to a solution: 

‘‘The last twenty years have witnessed in this country a succes- 
sion of game protective clubs and associations; but if we are not 
mistaken no single one of these has maintained its active work in 
the field for the entire term of that period. The average life of a 
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vame protective association is short, that is to say the active life, 
for very often the name and the organization remain long after their 
existence is of any practical account as a live force for good. The 
rule is that a handful of enthusiasts, sometimes a single individual, 
vives the impetus, others join in the movement, plans are laid out, 
work is begun and the outlook is full of promise. Then comes the 
call for individual and personal effort, which is given while enthus- 
iasm lasts; but it does not last very long, and gradually the number 
of active members dwindles until only the original enthusiast is 
left; then he too grows weary, and only. the name remains. If 
there are exceptions to the rule they are few. And yet we could 
not fall into a more serious error than to criticise such efforts as 
wasted. In the aggregate they count for all that we have of game 
protection in this country. One individual or a single society may 
appear to have accomplished little, and yet the influence of each has 
made up that public sentiment which has grown in the years from 
the 70s to the 90s to be such a potent force. We may not recog- 
nize the thousand and one contributions of individual enthusiasm, 
but we do know the results; we can appreciate the progress insured 
by the united influences of them all.” 


FEATHERED GAME AND FROST. 

Sportsmen in certain localities seem apprehensive that the 
severe winter has well-nigh exterminated quail and prairie chickens, 
and that they will have no shooting over these birds during 1897, 
Reports have been published of whole coveys of both varieties of 
birds having been found smothered and frozen in the deep snow, 
and this is taken as an indication of the wholesale destruction of 
the species. 

While there can be no doubt that during such severe winters 
as the present, numbers of both quail and prairie chickens perish 
of cold and starvation, there is scarcely sufficient ground for the 
assumption of their extermination. Nature is a bountiful mother, 
and she provides liberally for her feathered children in all latitudes 
and against any ordinary emergency. A few may here and there 
be caught and buried by a snow storm, but it is unlikely that such 
conditions will prevail to any alarming degree. Prairie chickens 
successfully combat the winter in latitudes more northerly than 
this, where the thermometer drops occasionally to sixty below; 
and, where nature’s provision has not been destroyed by man, in 
less rigorous regions they are not likely to suffer materially. 
Moreover, it is a difticult matter to get sufficient data at this 
season on which to base an opinion as to how the feathered game 


is wintering. No sportsmen are about; the farmer goes into the 


woods only for fuel or a load of rails and sticks to the few trails. 


which have existed since early winter, and the body of the forest is 
practically unvisited or unexplored. How, then, is any reliable 
estimate to be formed of the effect the severe weather is having 
upon the birds? FIELD AND STREAM has made enquiry among 
sportsmen and settlers, and there is a wide divergence of statement 
and opinion. In many localities the birds are said to be numerous 
and to have suffered little if any from the cold. It seems too early 
in the year to print such grewsome prophesies of the annihilation 
of our local game birds. 

Another fact that may not be as generally known as it might 
be is, that prairie chickens leave the open country in flocks at the 
commencement of winter and remain amid the pine thickets of 
great uninhabited islands in the northern lakes throughout the 
severe months, safe from molestation by man, and supplied with 
splendid shelter and abundant food. At the approach of spring 
they repair again to the prairies to breed, and by fall the fields are 
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restocked with a new generation of the feathered beauties for the 
delectation of the sportsman. 


THE HALLOCK CODE. 


The Hallock Code of Uniform Game Laws, printed in our 
February issue, has met with a most flattering reception from 
sportsmen, with scarcely a dissenting rumble. Those who are 
interested in and have studied the subject recognize the urgent 
necessity for a measure of its nature, and where objection has been 
taken it has arisen from selfish motives or has come from those 
who are either thoughtless or imperfectly informed upon the 
importance of the issue. If American sportsmen wish for the 
continuance and the perpetuation of their favorite pastime, a 
radical change is imperatively needed from the existing clumsy, 
complex, conflicting codes of game laws and their administration; 
otherwise, these inefticient measures might almost as well be wiped 
off from the statute books. 

Let every true sportsman lend his hand and voice to the good 
work and it will soon be pushed to a successful fulfillment. And 
he will thus assure not only to himself during his lifetime good 
hunting and angling, but he will aid in preserving to his children a 
rich heritage of game and fish and the means for a royal, manly 
and exhilarating recreation. 


THE DISPOSITION OF GAME LEGALLY KILLED. 


What a pity it is that our conforming sportsmen cannot shoot 
and enjoy the fruits of their quests when they do have the legal 
privilege, without the risk of being subjected to the annoyance, 
which they often are, of having their game seized by officers or 
overbearing game wardens under the regulation which requires 
marking and identification of packages, etc., etc. It is one of the 
evils of unavoidable conditions which obtain just now. But the 
plan of uniform game laws wipes it out altogether, for, under the 
code, there would be no inter-State restrictions, and a man could 
carry home without interference, or market it if he preferred to do 
so, aS much game as the limit of the law permitted. This would 
be radically different from market hunting as a business, and while 
it permitted game to be sold, and the public to buy on occasion, 
and invalids and epicures to have such delicacies, it would enjoin 
excess on all sides, and simply allow us all, rich and poor, to 
enjoy alike the good things which nature has provided. 


TALKING ABOUT ITSELF. 


With the current number, WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM com- 
pletes the first year of its existence. The infant has passed the 
kindergarten period. There is nothing provincial about it. Its 
growth has far outstripped the expectation or pretensions of its 
sponsors. Its arms reach out to all corners of the continent, and 
even to continents and islands over seas. Its subscribers and cor- 
respondents number almost as many in Texas, in Alaska, in 
Florida, in New York, in California, as in Minnesota. Its own 
weight has carried it to the ends of the land. It has become 
national. 

The year just closed has been by no means an auspicious one 
for the launching and success of a new enterprise. Yet, notwith- 
standing the unpromising conditions, FIELD AND STREAM has been 
a success and can look forward hopefully to the future. The 
magazine will keep pace with the revival of trade and improving 
business situation, until it becomes—what it is conceded by many 
to be already—the brightest and best literary sportsmen’s publica- 
tion in America. 
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Meanwhile, the gospel of Forest and Game Preservation must be 
preached to the American people. 








BIOLOGY OF THE WOODS. 
Preserve the Forests and all ts Preserved. 
CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Human life is sointimately involved in the preservation of the for- 
ests that when the trees disappear from expansive continental areas 
the inhabitants die. History proves this the world over and the ruins 
of defunct and buried cities which are scattered over all geograph- 
ical divisions bear monumental testimony to the fact. No example 
is more striking or so close at hand as the waste and depopulation 
of that comprehensive sub-tropical area which includes Mexico, 
Arizona, Yucatan and Central America. In the glacial period when 
the ice-sheet covered the continent as far south as St. Louis, just as 
the ice-cap now covers Greenland, this region was the most fertile 
and prolific on the globe unless it may have been ancient Egypt of 
earliest record. By some stupendous cataclysm which rent the 


Amateur Photo by H. J. Pyle. 
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‘* Throughout the Salt and Gila valleys four crops of alfalfa have 
been cut and a fifth is near maturity! At this time the mesquite 
gramma and buffalo grass are waist high in the foothills, and the 
deserts are green.” So Short atime it takes to destroy, and such a 
little while to reclaim! Stupendous physiological changes are not 
necessarily the work of ages. 

Moisture is the perennial legacy of the forests to man, absorbed 
by the trees from the atmosphere and held in storage by the under- 
growth and mosses: And man is bettered physically, morally and 
Spiritually. Moisture is the essence of vitality. It involves most 
intimately every biological condition here, and has influence for the 
destiny beyond—to what extent we may never know. Effects of 
an incorporeal character are everywhere closely allied to those 
which are physical. The “waters of life” and the ‘tree of life” 
are as intimately associated in metaphysics and metaphor as they 
are in organic substance. In the ideal Heaven they figure pre- 
eminently. That moisture has a marked influence on man’s phy- 
Sique at least, even if it does not carry farther, we may recognize 
by contrasting the robust and brawny Briton who lives in a region 
of fog, with the lean and dessicated Arab who abides on arid plains 
where rain but rarely falls. In these two types we have the ex- 
tremes of human kind. 

We of this northwestern continent are so new in our post- 
diluvian development, and our stock is so continuously replenished 
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earth and set aside the cliffs like toys, its flowing water courses 
and forests were swallowed up in the earth, and its massive 
aqueducts and artificial canals destroyed and rendered useless. In 
consequence of which a large part of the country had eventually to 
be abandoned by the inhabitants after a long and desperate strug- 
gle to maintain and rehabilitate themselves. Some such a dyna- 
mic event, though without serious catastrophe, was presented in 
1895, when an earthquake in Arizona, Texas and Colorado pro- 
duced extraordinary phenomena: only that the engulfed waters 
which had been pent up in the earth for many centuries burst forth 
from every fissure and deluged the country, while the salt water 
flowed from the Gulf of Mexico into the great Colorado desert and 
made a vast inland sea precisely like that which covered the great 
plains when they formed the ocean floor. And what was the direct 
and immediate result of the irrigation? In the language of an Ari- 


zona resident correspondent of the Sf. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


from every outside race on the globe that we have few anthropo- 
logical data to base even an hypothesis upon; but we do know 
from history, as wel! as from systematic observation, that the dry- 
ing of superficial areas by the destruction of their forests has not 
only a deleterious effect upon the health, organism and longevity of 
their peoples, but that it tends directly to their degeneracy, and ul- 
timately to their extinction. To preserve our forests is to preserve 
ourselves. 
SYSTEMATIC FORESTRY. 

Bavarian scientists, in the interests of systematic forestry, have 
made close observations in open field and mid-forest which show 
that evaporation is nearly three times less (2.7) in the woods than 
itis inthe open. In the timber the wind is gentle and the temper- 
ature more equable the year round. Where there is a continuous 
strong wind it dries the surface rapidly, and when it is a hot wind 
it scorches foliage and vegetation like a fire. Forests not only tem- 
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per the wind but they break its force. In their mosses and dank 
undergrowth the showers are held in storage for gradual consump- 
tion, while on an arid, baked and compacted soil the cloudbursts, 
whenever they do come, fall in douches, and the superfluous volume 
of water rolls off the surface sweeping everything before it. At all 
other times the parched earth suffers for want of water, and the 
people have not even a modicum to drink, so that they are obliged 
in extremest cases either to move out or perish. 

The svbilline book of forestry is full of such distressful but sig- 
niticant historical facts; and while the American people need not ac- 
cuse themselves of apathy or indifference in the matter of tree preser- 
vation, it is not tou soon, now, to wake up toa realizing sense of the 
possible consequences of an indiscriminate removal of the forests, as 
well as to the vital importance of planting, replenishing and restor- 
ing before it is too late. Much has been done in this and adjoining 
States toward tree planting, and tree claims and plantations have 
been incorporated into the economy of many farms. Visitors to 
Minnesota and Dakota of twenty years ago have only to contrast 
the bare and treeless condition of the prairies then with the leafy 
exuberance of the cottonwood groves, the willow windbreaks, and 
ash-maple plantations which stud the land today and beautify the 
farms. They do our grangers proud, and honor our local history. 

Legislatures of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas have done much during the past two decades 
toward encouraging tree planting. They have not only exempted 
tree claims from taxation, but they have placed a premium upon 
tree culture in some cases. More than this, failures to complete 
contracts to plant trees are penalized by forfeiture of the land orig- 
inally pre-empted and ostensibly so appropriated; and our intelligent 
foresters, with the far-sighted Secretary Morton and Chief Fernow 
at their head, to whom must be added in place pre-eminent, and 
at this time foremost, the name of George Vanderbilt, who has es- 
tablished a college of forestry in North Carolina, and is running it 
on scientific principles: these men have reduced aboriculture to 
an exact science and formulated rules by which the planter cannot 
only calculate the profits of a ten-acre grove or field of his own 
planting, but he can be certain of a given income year by year, with- 
out possibility of a failure of the crops. Black ash for hoop-poles, 
black walnut, sugar maples, chestnuts, hickory, oak, locust and 
shellbark, are worth $100 per acre during their natural lives and 
these munificent returns are given to the owner without exacting 
labor or hardship: only the cost of procuring and planting the seed, 
and pruning and cutting the sticks which have grown to proper 
length. Besides hoops, rails, ties, cordwood, veneers, and merchant- 
able timber, these,trees yield sugar, nuts, and acorns for additional 
revenue; and at the same time corn and potatoes may be grown the 
first and second years between the rows of young saplings. 

But this is not all the bounty which the forests afford to the 
provident man. They not only assure a perennial supply of good 
water to drink, and thrifty root crops and fruit crops to eat, but 
Preserve 


they are a safeguard against malaria and typhoid fever. 


the woods! 
FORESTS AS GAME PRESERVES. 

Furthermore, and we come now as naturally as possible to our 
own province and specialty as game protectors and sportsmen 
these forests will supply the larder with meat, game and fish, as well as 
with pastime and pleasure. All the feral fauna, as animals and birds 
born wild are scientifically termed, want the forest for cover and 
nurseries, as well as Shelter. Only the indigenous grouse of the 
open prairies thrive without forest cover: fowls providentially sent 
for the sustenance of our pioneer settlers, just as the quails were 
for the Israelites in their journey across the desert plains of Asia 
Minor. Give to any of our States permanent forested areas 
sufticiently expansive and numerous, and there will be small need 
of limiting the sportsman’s or the hunter's quarry, or even the mar- 
ket supplies. Then we can all have a taste, yea, a superabundance. 

In Great Britain they have 1,000 parks, closes, chases and for- 
est preserves, and the supply of venison, game and hares is redund- 
ant; indeed, battues have sometimes to be organized to reduce the 


STREAM 
excess. Every forester is a game warden, and they all look out for 
trespassers and fires and pests which threaten. The machinery of 
protection works without friction, and those who want sport can 
have it by permission, or a license. The methods of older and ex- 
perienced countries are well worth imitating, with discrimination, 
where conditions and objects are analogous. In our last issue we 
gave a syllabus of a code of game laws, modified in some respects 
from English rules, to suit our republican constituencies. This code 
is built upon our fundamental platform of uniform laws for groups 
of contiguous States, as has already been outlined in several pre- 
ceding numbers of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, with a view to 
abolishing State lines and the incidental conflict of statutory provi- 
sions with selfishness predominant in all of them, which retard 
rather than promote the universal desideratum of game protection. 
And why, in the name of a wise economy, shall not the several leg- 
islatures which are now in session throughout the United States 
co-operate in adopting such a code, which simply restricts all shoot- 
ing whatever during the close season and makes the open season 
reasonably long? Such a plan of Uniform game laws was long ago 
endorsed and advocated by the Smithsonian institution at Washing- 
ton and the leading naturalists of the country, and there is even now 
a potential agency industriously at work to secure its establishment 
and efficient operation at an early day. It is liberal to all the in- 
terests involved and should commend the sympathy of those whom 
present obnoxious laws oppress. 

And now, good comrades by field and stream, who love the 
forests for their beauty and the game they hold, let the watchword 
for us all be this: ‘*Plant trees; restrict the cutting; cut only on 
Scientific principles, so that where one trunk falls the growing sap- 
ling beside it may in twenty years take its place as merchantable 
timber; and set no fires except under regulations.” Let every farmer 
and rancher plant trees for shelter, comfort, health and long life 
as well as for the incidental and collateral benefits and blessings 
which they confer. Let us plant trees, good friends, for speculative 
profits!’ There is more certain and bigger money in this industry 
than in mines. 

Abraham, we are told, planted trees in Beersheba. The heathen 
people through whose country the Israelites passed worshipped in 
‘thigh groves.” The Druids worshipped in oak groves, whose 
dense foliage and gloom veiled the obscenities and cruelties which 
belonged to the dark ages of heathen ceremonials. In all ages, a 
tree or trees have been chosen as the common center around which 
family reunions gathered, and where each succeeding generation 
deposited its traditions. In the old Vosgessen, in Germany, the 
farmers were not allowed to marry (would it were so in Minnesota 
today!) until they had planted a specified number of walnut trees. 
In England the planting of a tree by a distinguished guest was long 
ago and is now a pleasant way of commemorating a visit. A fir 
tree was planted in Duncrub in 1707 to commemorate the Union of 
England and Scotland, and also in 1661 to signalize the first anni- 
versary of the Restoration. Napoleon planted a willow in St. Helena. 
An oak in our own Connecticut held the charter of the people’s 
and in imitation of the time-honored custom, our college 
graduates plant the memorial ivy. And we have Arbor Day. Oh, 
trees are a blessed gift, my friends! They only need encourage- 
ment to enlarge. Let us all plant trees, especially in barren regions. 


liberties: 


FOREST TREE PLANTERS’ MANUAL. 

We are glad to see such an active demand for Secretary 
Barrett’s Tree Planters’ Manual, which is published in the interest 
of forestry by the Minnesota State Forestry Association. Of this 
valuable treatise 10,000 copies have been distributed. Forestry 
means the cultivation of shade and timber on scientific principles, 
and more wealth, health, profit and comfort is involved in it than 
in any other branch of husbandry. 

Phe so-called ‘‘Minnesota plan” of forest culture and preserva- 
tion is attracting widespread attention among practical economists. 
It is in great part an inspiration of Capt. Judson N. Cross, and as 
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drafted will be acted upon by the State Legislature this session. 
One of its main objects is to preserve what forests we already 
have, and to make them more and more valuable from generation 
to generation. Mr. Barrett’s pamphlet goes into elementary plant 
life and works upward to the highest attainable climax of forest 
growth; treats of soils, planting and tree culture for large timber 
areas, and for city lawns and avenues, parkways and ornamental 
foliage, and ultimately of the pleasure and protit to be derived 
from intelligent effort in this direction, as well as the sanitary 
results to be accomplished. The whole subject-matter is as inter- 
esting as a novel, and full of instruction. It takes the reader into 
woodland paths where the deer ramble and the moss grows and 
the birds sing. 

If Mr. Cross and the Forestry Association secure what they 
aim for, we shall have an expansive forest reserve area, to be 
owned by the State and controlled for the public good by an 
intelligent board of nine members composed of a Chief Fire 
Warden, a Professor of Horticulture in the agricultural department 
of the State University, three persons to be appointed by the 
University Regents, each selected as an expert in his own specialty, 
and four persons to be elected by the State Forestry Association, 
the Lumbermens’ Association, the State Horticultural Society, and 
the Fish and Game Commission. These men, so selected, ought 
to constitute an efficient working board, and if their hearts are in 
their. work, like Cross, Andrews, Barrett, and the rest of the leading 
spirits, we shall not only have all the woods we need, but the 
woods will be populous with good men. The era of Druids and 
tree worship will experience a revival. 


GOVERNMENT FOREST RESERVATIONS. 

As a result of the investigations of the forestry experts who 
were sent into the field last June under government auspices to 
discover what measures should be adopted to preserve the rem- 
nants of our forests, President Cleveland signed last month thir- 
teen proclamations many timber reservations, 
embracing 21,379,840 acres in all; but it seems that the United 
States Senate has changed all that. For reasons 
can find out,” or comprehend, unless he is on the inside of the 
woodpile, it has revoked the edicts; so that the whole land and 
timber region is now open to speculation, vandalism and devasta- 
tion by fire, as before. This noble bit of legislation was accom- 
plished on Sundar, it seems, by a quorum of men who would 
doubtless advocate Sunday shooting as well, and convert our giant 
firs and redwoods of the Pacific coast into merchantable lumber. 
The forested areas affected are scattered over a wide extent of 
territory. A list of the same will be interesting may 
befall them hereafter. They may be enumerated as follows: 

The Black Hills Reservation in South Dakota, with an area of 
more than 967,000 acres. 

The Big Horn Reservation embraces both slopes of the Big 
Horn Mountains, including almost 1,200,000 acres. 

The Teton Reservation covers nearly 830,000 acres, south of 
and adjacent to the Yellowstone Park Timber Land Reserve. This 
includes the Teton Range and Jackson’s Lake. 

The Flat Head Forest Reservation embraces both slopes of the 
main Rocky Mountain Range in northern Montana, from near the 
line of the Great Northern Railway, northward to the International 
Boundary. Its area is nearly 1,400,000 acres. 

The Lewis and Clarke Forest Reservation embraces both slopes 
of the Continental Divide in Montana and extends from near the 
line of the Great Northern Railway south nearly to the 47th degree 
of north latitude. It has an estimated area of about 2,900,000 acres. 

The Priest River Reservation includes portions of northern 
Idaho and northeastern Washington, and has an area of 645,000 acres. 

The Bitter Root Reserve comprises 4,100,000 acres in Montana 
and Idaho, including the Bitter Root Mountains, tributaries of the 
Clear Water River, of the Salmon River and of the Snake River. 

The Washington Forest Reserve extends from about 120° west 
longitude nearly to 122°, and from the International Boundary 
south to about the 48th degree of latitude, and embraces nearly 
3,600,000 acres. 

The Olympia Forest Reservation includes 
Mountains, and embraces nearly 2,200,000 acres. 
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The Mount Rainier Forest Reserve is an enlargement of the 
old Pacific Forest Reserve by 1,267,000 acres, making a total of 
2,234,000 acres. 

The Stanislaus Forest Reserve is in the summits of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in California, and includes about 700,000 acres. 


The San Jacinto Forest Reservation in California embraces 
737,000 acres. 
The Uintah Forest Reservation is in northern Utah, and 


includes the northern slopes of the western part of the Uintah range. 


i Breserve, Protect, Propa 


gate. ¢ * 


The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 


tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 




















A. Gottschalck. 


Amateur Photo by 


A HUNTER’S HOME IN IDAHO. 
Mr. Aug. Gottschalck, who furnishes the above interesting 
The moose is a three-year old and pretty gentle, 
The dog is the hunter’s com- 
In the winter, when 


picture, writes: 
very fond of bread and sweet stuff. 
panion, and accompanies him on all his trips. 
the snow covers the ground to the depth of four to ten feet, the 
hunter starts out on skis to run down elk. As soon as the elks are 
roped they are tied on a toboggan and two dogs generally haul 
one or two live elk over mountains and through timber to the 
hunter’s home, where the elk are turned loose and fed on hay. On 
account of the deep snows, horses cannot be used. The photo 
represents ** Dick Rock’s” Ranch on Henry’s Lake, Idaho. 


BEAVER AND ELK IN MINNESOTA. 
WALTER C. BROWER. 

In the spring of 1873 or ’°74 Mr. Byron Carr, of Sauk Centre, 
Minn., and Mr. Henry Tuttle, now of Glendive, Mont., while on a 
trapping excursion, located a colony of beaver on the lower course 
of the Red River or one of its tributaries. 
signs of tree-cutting but no dam. The beaver were living along 
deep, still stretches of the river, and were burrowed in the high 
bank, with the entrances so far under dark and deep water that it was 
almost impossible to locate one of them. In this way the beaver had 
managed to avoid the trappers, both white and red, and if they had 
not been forced to follow the tree cutters’ vocation for a livelihood, 


There was considerable 


they might easily have escaped detection, even by these experienced 
hunters and trappers, who had passed through the pioneer days of 
Minnesota. The sagacious animals seemed to understand the situ- 
ation and lived in seclusion, avoiding any appearance during day- 
light. Not far from Northfield, Rice County, there has for a long 
time existed a little colony of beaver that has been protected by 
the mutual interest of the people in the vicinity. In this case a 
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little creek is dammed and the beaver are living in their natural way, 
with houses. The last I heard from it, a year or so ago, the little 
village was in a thriving condition and gave promise of future 
increase. Let us hope that it will always be protected. 

There is not a small stream in all the wooded district of this 
State that has not been the scene of the beaver’s labors. Their old 
engineering works can be found by the thousands still in a good 
state of preservation, except at the points where the creeks have 
broken channels through the dams. Before the advent of the 
merciless white trader, all this vast forest region must have teemed 
with these valuable fur-bearing animals, but the insatiable greed of 
those early adventurers swept them away ina general calamity. 
I have sometimes thought that the beaver might be semi-domesti- 
cated and, under protection, encouraged to maintain colonies to an 
extent that would make a valuable industry. It, however, would 
require very delicate and expert management. 

The elk maintained themselves in the Leaf Mountain region of 
eastern Otter Tail, northern Douglas, northwestern Todd and Wadena 
counties, Minn., down to 1868 or ’70. In 1860, when a little boy, 
| heard Mr. Fergus tell the story of his trip through what is now 
known as the Park region. He saw hundreds of elk, and might 
have killed them in any number. He located the townsite of 
Fergus Falls, and made the first effort towards attracting settlers to 
that locality. It was in that region of groves, prairies and valleys 
which adjoins the great northern forest that the elk found the 
locality best suited to their habits, and there they roamed in vast 
herds before the advent of the permanent settlers. In the early 
winter of 1865 a herd of elk was seen near Osakis, and Mr. 
Solomon Pendergast, of Sauk Centre, an expert deer hunter, started 
in pursuit. He was on the scene just at daylight the next morning, 
and before he had traveled far he found himself in the midst of a 
dozen of these magnificent animals. At the first shot he broke a 
huge stag’s neck, and he might have killed more, as he had a .46 
Ballard rifle, but it was his first elk, and he feared his game would 
get up and run off. When he had made sure the one he had shot 
was dead, the herd had got away. 

Two young men followed the trail for over thirty miles. There 
was about eight inches of soft snow, and late in the afternoon the 
hunters became exhausted and only saved themselves from freezing 
to death by building a big fire in a popple windfall and camping 
for the night. At least such was the story one of them told me. 
They did not get within sight of the elk during the day, although 
the trail indicated that the herd had walked most of the time. A 
hunter named Bly, who lived at Alexandria, killed a large number 
of elk between the years of 1864 and 1870. It was asserted by him 
that one day, during a heavy snow storm, he struck the fresh trail 
of a herd of elk. Just at dusk he came up with the animals where 
they were feeding in a little open valley. At the time, the wind was 
blowing hard, and it so muffled the report of his rifle that the elk 
did not know which way to run. They started off, but turned and 
came back towards him again, and in less than one minute he killed 
seven out of a herd of ten, and they lay dead within the space of 
one-half acre. He used one of the first pattern of Smith and 
Wesson rifles which we would now regard as a pop-gun, but he 
was so close to his game and so expert that he killed one at each 
shot. Such was the ruthless slaughter of the last of the noblest 
antlered game that existed in the forests of Minnesota. 


PRACTICAL FISH CONSERVATION. 


‘Reclaiming the Fish from the Potomac Canal. 


It is the custom every winter of the owners of the Potomac 
Canal to draw off the water that they may make the necessary 
repairs. For several weeks during the coldest part of the winter 
the water in the canal is only a few inches deep except in a few 
holes where it is one or two feet deep. When the water is 
drawn off the thousands of black bass and other food and game 
fishes run into these deeper pools where they are either killed 
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when the water freezes solid to the bottom, as it usually does, or 
they fall an easy prey to the pot hunters along the canal who catch 
them in nets and other devices. 

To prevent this destruction the game wardens of Maryland 
with the co-operation of the U. S. Fish Commissioner this winter 
undertook to reclaim these fish by seining them out and transferring 
them to the Potomac River along which the canal runs. 

The work proved very successful. We have no record of the 
entire number reclaimed, but in a distance of 14 miles (less than 
one-tenth of the entire canal) there were taken out and placed in the 
Potomac over 5500 small-mouthed black bass, 6000 white perch, 
and many thousands of sunfishes, suckers and minnows. All the 
fish were returned to the river except the German carp, which were 
destroyed. More than a thousand of the bass were adults. 

The good which will result from this work will prove very 
great. It is such work as this which meets the approval of the 


‘angling fraternity. 





LESSONS IN TAXIDERMY. 
THOMAS LIBBY. 
How to Skin and Mount a Bird—lIll.* 


Some taxidermists put in the eyes at the time of mounting, but 
I prefer to put them in after the bird is dry. From two to four 
weeks will be required for drying. Plate 6 gives an idea ot how the 
bird looks if mounted with wings closed; and Plate 7, if mounted 
with wings spread. Now, we will put away the specimen to dry. 
Look at it now and then to see that it keeps its shape. 

While it is drying we will recapitulate. First, fill the mouth 
and nostrils with cotton; clean off all blood stains with sponge and 
cold water, and dry with plaster. Lay the bird on its back, separ- 
ate the feathers along the center of the abdomen, and with a scalpel, 


make an incision from well up on the breast bone to the vent: skin 
to the legs, cut them off at the knee; skin to the tail and cut it 
clear from the body; skin to the wings, cut them from the body; 
skin and cut off the first joint; skin the neck to the head; skin over 
the head; skin out the ears; cut around the eyes and skin to the 
base of the bill; cut off the head; remove the brains and eyeballs; 
take a stitch in the back to hold the wings in place. Clean all 
flesh from the head; cover the skin with poison compound; fill the 
eye cavities with cotton, and then turn the skin right-side out. 
Clean the wings, poison and sew them. 


*Begun in January. 
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Make the body of excelsior, wrapped with strong twine. In- 
sert the neck wire; wind with cotton or tow to the size of the neck; 
put the body in the skin with neck wire through the skull; wire 
the legs; wire the tail; sew the skin; fasten the bird to the stand; 
adjust the wings, fill the throat and head with cotton; adjust the 
feathers with tweezers; tie the bill; wrap the feathers with soft twine; 
adjust the eyelids; spread the tail; fasten with soft wire, and put 
away to dry. 


Plate A represents a set of taxidermist’s tools; Plate 8, a tax- 
idermist’s bench; Plate O, a bird ready to skin, and where to cut 
the skin; Plate 1 represents a bird with feathers removed, and all 
the separations that are to be made while skinning. Plate 2 repre- 
sents a skin turned wrong-side out with the skull attached, and 
where the wings are tied in place. Plate 3 represents a skin re- 
moved from the body and turned right-side out. Plate 4 shows 


Plate x Thos. Libby. 


Zé rt 


how the body and neck are formed, and how to sharpen the wire. 
Plate 5 shows the position of all the wires, and how they are clinched 
in the body. Plate 6 represents a bird mounted with wings closed, 
wrapped and wired, ready to put away to dry. Plate 7 is the same, 
with wings spread. Plate 11 represents a bird all wired and sewed 
up, ready to mount on the stand. Figure 1, Plate 9, shows how the 
tail is wired. Figure 2, Plate 9, shows the bones that are left inthe 
Figure 3, Plate 9, shows how the wire is put in the legs, 














wings. 
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and the bones that are left in. Figure 4, Plate 9, toe wiring for 
walking birds. 

Assuming that the bird that we have mounted is dry, remove 
the wrapping, cut off all the projecting wires, and remove the pins 
that are not used to hold the wings. Relax the eyelids by inserting 
wet cotton into them; the time required to relax them will depend 
upon the size of the bird and the length of time it has been drying. 
From one to five hours will be required after the lids are relaxed. 
Remove the wet cotton and drop in a little glue, taking pains to see 
that it is well on the lids inside. Select the eyes of the proper size 
and color; cut the wire off close and push the eyes in place and ad- 
just the lids. Use a needle and tweezers in doing the latter, and be 
careful to have the lids round and the eyes in proper position. 
Remove the thread from the mandibles; shellac them and the legs. 
If using permanent stand to mount on, our bird is finished. If the 
legs and bill are of some other color than black, it will be neces- 
sary to paint them, and this color should be noted before the 
specimen is put away to dry, as they change in drying. The under 
Side of the feet should always be well shellaced or painted. 

Pure arsenic makes a good preservative when dusted on the 
flesh side of the skin while it is fresh and moist. The following 
compound is much better, and can be put up by any druggist: 
4+ oz. borax. 

4 oz. camphor. 


4+ oz. nux vomica. 
1 oz. salt. 


To use: dust it on the skin, 


21% Ibs. of arsenic. 

8 oz. alum, 

8 oz. corrosive sublimate. 

4 oz. muriate of ammonia. 

All to be powdered and mixed. 
the same as before directed. 

If the reader has understood so far, he has part of the work 
and the principle of mounting a bird well in hand. But there are 
other details to be taken up. All birds will not skin over the head, 
such as woodpeckers and some kinds of ducks. With these, skin 
as far as you can on the neck, and cut it off; after the skin is turned 
right-side out, make an incision on the back of the neck, from the 
base of the skull, and skin the head as before, or with scalpel and 
scissors; work the neck and brains out through the mouth. 

To remove the eyes push a strong needle through them, and 
draw them out through the lids. Poison and fill the eye cavities 
through the mouth. If in skinning a specimen, the blood flows so 
as to soil the feathers, cover the part well with plaster of Paris or 
corn meal. To sew the neck, begin at the base of the skull. Thread 
well waxed is best. 

To spread and hold the feet of web-footed birds in place, cut 
cardboard the shape of the web and tack them to the stand; re- 
move when the feet are dry. 





MR. LIBBY’S ARTICLES. 
Mr. Thos. Libby will continue his series of invaluable articles 
on taxidermy in our next issue, with a paper on “The Care of 


Specimens in the Field.” Do not miss it. 





TO OUR READERS. 


To insure the success of the movement we have inaugurated 
for the betterment of game, fish and forestry conditions, we should 
number among our readers every person interested in these subjects. 

To reach those people we must have the hearty co-operation of 
the rod and gun club secretaries especially, and we ask their 
assistance, believing that our aims entitle us to the consideration 
and support of every one of the members of such clubs. 

The low price of our journal brings it within the reach of 
everybody, and we think if each secretary will bring the matter to 
the attention of his club members, they would gladly assist us in 
our work by subscribing in a body. 

If those who have not the time to do this, will kindly send 
us a list of their club members, sportsmen, or any persons inter- 
ested, or else advise us of some reliable men in their cities who 
would look after our interests, they will have done something that 
might result in much benefit to all concerned. 





FIELD AND STREAM. 


GRANT BRAMBEL. 


Mr. Grant Brambel, who contributed to this number the 
interesting sketch of a hunt for big game in Northern Manitoba, is 
the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) railway operator whose reputed invention 
and sale for an immense sum of the patent of an improved rotary 
engine, has brought him into sudden notice and the front pages of 
the New York press. We append here his picture showing the 
Indian togs referred to in his article. 


ENQUIRIES ABOUT DOGS. 

A great many enquiries are received by WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM from persons who wish to purchase hunting dogs or to 
secure the services of atrainer. It would be well for those having 
dogs for sale to advertise the fact through the columns of this 
journal, and for regular dog tanciers and trainers to keep a standing 
notice in the kennel department. The benefits accruing would 
really be out of all proportion to the small expense involved. 


What music doth a pack of dogs make to any man, whose 
heart and ears are so happy as to be set to the tune of such instru- 
ments!—J/zaak Walton. 





It is said that facetiously and abstemiously are the only two 
words in the English language which contain all the vowels consecu- 
tively. But how about the familiar cat-call ‘‘maeiouw?”’ The 
grammar, you know, Says “sometimes w andy.” 

Signed, GRIMALKIN. 


SPORT AND IDEALISM. 

The instinctive sportsman wrestles with a big infusion of the 
idealic in his system. Idealism is a great thing, but a man can’t 
idealize for any extended length of time without a backbone. Pure 
air produces a good, healthy appetite; combine these with good 
food and you have backbone and are in a fair way of realizing the 
idealic state. But good food becomes bad food unless it is properly 
cared for and properly cooked; and herein rests a moral. Given 
pure air, a healthy appetite, backbone and good food; couple the 
collection to one of Baxter’s Incomparable, Indispensable Camping 
Outfits (advertised in another column) and the sportsman’s life 
kicks the beam of the idealistic acme. 


MANITOBA FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


A regular meeting of the Manitoba Field Trials Club was held 
at the Hotel Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, on Tuesday evening, the 
Sth of February, 1897. 

All the members were present. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and contirmed. The resignations of the second 
vice president, G. B. Borradaile, and of the secretary-treasurer, 
John Wootton, were read and accepted. 

The following motions were moved, seconded and carried: 

ist. That John Wootton, of Manitou, Manitoba, be elected 
first vice president. 

2d. That W.C. Lee of Winnipeg, Manitoba, be elected second 
vice president. 

3d. That G. B. Borradaile, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, be elected 
Secretary-treasurer. 

4th. That the club offer the following prizes to be competed 
for at their annual trials at Morris, Manitoba, on the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1897: 

‘‘Derby Stakes,” for setters and pointers whelped on or after 
January 1st, 1896. Entries to close 1st July, 1897. Purse $250 
ist, $100; 2d, $75; {th, $25; 310 forfeit; 35 for starters. 

“All Age Stake,” for setters and pointers who have not won 
first place at any recognized field trials in any previous year. 
Entries close 1st August, 1897. Purse $250—1st, $125; 2d, $75; 
3d, 350; $10 forfeit; 55 for starters. 

“Amateur Stake,” for setters and pointers (dogs eligible must 
be the property of amateurs residing in Canada; the following are 
barred: dogs having won first place at any recognized field trials 
in any previous year, or whose owner may have trained for money. 
All dogs to be handled by owners or other amateurs). Entries 
close 1st August, 1897; 33 forfeit; 82 for starters. Prizes will be 
announced later. 

Sth. That the president, F. G. Simpson, second vice president 
W. C. Lee, and the secretary-treasurer, G. B. Borradaile, be a com- 
mittee to secure a judge. 

The following new members were nominated: Messrs. C. C. 
Chipman, A. F. Crowe, Thomas Cowan, G. A. Gouin, and on ballot 
were duly elected. G. B. BORRADAILE, 

Secretary-Treasurer, M. F. T. C. 


3d, $50; 


A PLAN TO MEASURE LENGTH OF GUNSTOCKS. 


Charles Murphy, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says in Shooting and 
Fishing: 

“| send a few hints which should be valuable to the novice 
when he is purchasing a new gun. 1 have read quite a number of 
books, but have never found any rule by which one could tell the 
correct length of stock for a new gun. My plan is this: 

Hold the forearm at right angles to the upper arm and measure 
trom inside of elbow to first joint of trigger tinger, and the distance 
in inches will be the length of stock required. 

Another plan is to hold the arm in the same position, place 
the butt of the gun in the bend of the arm, and if the trigger 
finger is in the right place for pressing the trigger, the stock will 
be the proper length.” 


A new Species of quail has been discovered in Lower California 
at an altitude of 4,000 feet which Field Sports says is quite different 
from the familiar mountain quail of California. 


At Cruft’s show, held in the Agricultural Hall, London, last 
February, the entries reached the remarkable total of 3,072, which 
beats all previous records. Fancy a show twice the size of New 
York’s with quality right through it. Forty-nine breeds of dogs 
were represented. 


English sparrows began to nest in St. Paul on February 14, 
which was St. Valentine’s Day. Zero temperature, and the ground 
covered with ice and snow. 





OF COURSE IT IS. 


The system of co-operative game laws advocated by Charles 


Hallock, dividing the States into various groups or ‘*concessions,” 
with uniform open seasons in the various States of each group, 
was endorsed at the annual meeting of the National Game Pro- 
tective Association. The plan is excellent, requiring only slight 
changes to make it a model measure.—Sportsmen’s ‘Review. 


Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the members of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. Is not this a matter 
of mutual interest? 




































(This department will be open to the publication of communications 


relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, etc., are always desired.]} 


MISSOURI GAME LAWS. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Feb’y 24th, 1897. 
Field and Stream: 

Missouri’s chances of getting a new game law are very slim. 
The game law as it now stands is practically a dead letter. It pro- 


vides for the punishment of shooting out of season, and of ship- 
ping game out of the county in which it is killed and so on, but 
unfortunately it does not carry with it any appropriation. The 
law as proposed this session in part is, that each shooter must take 
out a 


license —a sportsman 85.00, a market hunter $25.00; this 


ro 





considerable portion of the boat is below the water line. 


Right there is 
Phere is no law that can or ought, so far as 
this is concerned, compel a farmer to pay a license to shoot birds 


applying to all except a farmer on his own ground. 
the stumbling block. 


on his own land. Yet there is exactly where the trouble will come 
if such a law should be enacted. To illustrate: I have lots of 
friends who own large farms. They will say, tI have a right to 
Shoot on my own land—come out and shoot all you want to.” 
Of course | will go. What applies to me will apply in many cases. 
Phen again, who is to determine when a farmer is off of his own 
land? To prove that he may have been, the surveyor must be sent 
out, the farmer is arrested and calls for atrial by jury. The average 
juror cares about as much for the preservation of game as a hog 
does for Sunday. He looks on the whole thing as a joke. Result: 
the prisoner is discharged, or at best the jury disagrees. A Scotch 


man recently, in talking to me of the game laws of Great Britain 
said: “A man in this country can kill a man and get out of it easier 
than a man can escape punishment for unlawfully killing a pheas- 
ant in Great Britain.” 


And | am only too sorry to admit that it is 


A JOURNAL FOR TRUE SPORTSMEN. 


A Lucky Ni 





There is more in this picture than appears on the surface. 
For further particulars address W. H. Mucuins, Salem, Ohio, 
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very likely true. However much we may dislike to think of it, the 
fact remains startlingly true that the game birds of America are des 
tined to follow the buffalo. The law seems inadequate to protect 
them. If there is a way it certainly ought to be in a form of a 
general law —an Interstate—or better still, a Federal law. We 
observe that Uncle Sam’s word carries with it considerable weight, 
and might be sufficient to deter even a market hunter. 

We are getting a little early duck shooting, a sort of advance 
guard of the spring flight, mostly mallards and a few black wood 
ducks. I saw published some place the course taken by the differ- 
ent species. 1 wish some “ statistician’ would kindly send it to 
the FIELD AND STREAM. We never See redheads and canvasbacks 
here. 
ague. 


And the sight of a ‘‘ sprig tail” would give a shooter buck 
J. B. CHAFFEE. 


Our traps will start next month. 





TERRITORY ITEMS. 
Fditors Field and Stream: Loco, |. T., Feb. 1st, 1897. 
Phe wild game is faring moderately well in this section. 
rie chickens are plentiful. 
been netted too much. Squirrels are very scarce. 


INDIAN 





Prai 
Quail are abundant where they have not 
| have not seen 
a duck in two months, although we usually have some mallard and 


Cotton-tail rabbits are scarcer than usual, 
but jacks are more plentiful than I ever saw here. There are any 
quantity of coyote and lobo wolves, also some badgers. The boys 
have been having some rare sport with the coons and catamounts. 
rhe recently enacted game law, from which some of us hoped so 
much, has proven of no earthly value so far, as it has been vio- 
lated every day. I have hoped all the time to hear of some arrests 
being made, but my hopes have been in vain, notwithstanding the 
law gives half the tines to the informant. I do not believe that 
any game legislation will ever do any good in this territory until 
the lands are allotted. L. D. WHITTEMORE. 


teal shooting all winter. 











MBER. 


It will be apparent to the most casual observer that a 






NEW MEXICO GAME MATTERS. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb’y 15, 1897. 

I enclose you a list of ten more subscribers, all good busi- 
ness men. Will have another lot soon. ' . ° . 
Ducks and geese-are very plentiful on the Rio Grande River, but 
hard to get at. Game Warden Greenleaf had E. Klineworth 
(butcher) arrested and tined $25.00 and costs, for selling venison 
out of season. He also had three Indians arrested and tined $25.00 
for killing deer. We are keeping a good look out and will prose- 
cute every one who does not obey the law. E. B. HARSCH. 


A FLORIDA OUTING. 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA, Feb’y 24, 1897. 


Editor Field and Stream: 
Travers, W. F. Powell and self 
miles, killing 18 quail, two doves and 


We had old Betsy 


On the 16th inst. R. Ingram, O. 
Started at noon and rode 17 
one jacksnipe,and camping for a bird supper. 
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Bobbet, Terza Ann, and Powell's pointer Trim. Mosquitoes were 
bad. At daylight after snake bite we took coffee, and saddling up 
took to the piney woods. Birds were not plentiful, but at noon 
we counted 69 quail, one jacksnipe and a dove. The tarpon are 
beginning to bite, and soon the Caloosahatchie will be dotted with 
the white-winged yachts seeking the ‘‘ Silver King.” 

WALTER F. MICKLE. 


PROTECT THE GAME. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb’y 8, 1897. 

As considerable of a movement is now on foot, our game 
warden, hunters and lovers of such sport should be found advo- 
cating good, strong laws for the protection of our feathered game, 
or soon there won't be any. We may soon be compelled to send our 
dogs to States where they have such laws and give our guns away, 
and if done, in a few years you can tind good shooting in a radius 
of an hour’s drive from the Twin Cities. Also put in force a law 
charging $1.00 license for all that carry a gun out on our prairies 
or lakes. We should all help make a fund to protect the game. 
Let the farmer shoot on his own farm without a license, but when 
he shoots on another have him get his license. All hunters should 
give our game commission strong support on getting effective 
laws made and all insist in their enforcement. O. B. CLARK. 


A DAY’S SPORT WITH RABBITS. 

The morning dawned clear and bright with a southwest wind 
and the mercury at thirty. Everything was ready in a short time 
for the start. Our destination was Grindstone and Wells Islands 
in the St. Lawrence, that grandest of rivers, which now lay in the 
embrace of winter. 

We reached Grindstone first and took our positions. Soon 
the bell-like tones of Sport rang out, followed by Flash and Belle. 
Immediately we knew this meant a quick start, for the dogs were 
not of the kind given to following old trails. Away they went. 
How the woods echoed with their thrilling cry! Away across the 
little valley and up the side of the ridge to the east, surely and 
steadily, putting the rabbit to his best to get away. 1 cootched 
sharply and listened for the little white fellow. There he comes! 





Bang went my Hollenbeck and the first one was secured. Up came 
the dogs. After a good look at the game they were ready for 
more. 

A short walk brought us to the edge of a small swamp on 
Wells Island that looked inviting. Sport’s bell tones rang out. 
Flash and Belle added their tongues, and such melody as they made 
was inspiring. “The person who fails to enjoy such music loses 
something worth listening to. The dogs went out of hearing, then 
turned and came toward us. We kepta sharp lookout, as the game 
might have been a long distance ahead of the dogs, and quick eye 
and action is required to kill a skipping rabbit. As far as we can see 
through the swamp, we catch sight of something white and know 
it to be arabbit. Mont’s gun snapped. He missed and along came 
the dogs, turning to the west. Just as I thought they were coming 
toward me, crack went a gun and to the question, ‘‘Did you get 
him,” came the answer “Yes.” Bert was the lucky one this time. 

On going back into the swamp, another one was soon started 
and after a good run was bagged. Many more were the runs we 
had that day, and more than once we had two rabbits going at a 
time, the dogs dividing and driving the game in different directions. 
The setting sun reminded us of the approach of night, and we 
called in the beagles and started for our homes with fifteen fine 
rabbits to our credit. That was not all. We had spent one of the 
most pleasant days we ever had with the beagles. 

W. P. LINGENFELTER. 


A GUIDE’S INTERESTING LETTER. 
Horses and Elk grazing together in Montana. 

After returning with my last tourist hunting party, | took my 
saddle and pack horses all over to the Clark Fork River Canon 
and put them out on good feed for the winter. On going over to 
salt the animals some time later, | was amazed to find grazing 
among them at least fifty elk, about as many black-tailed deer, and 
a number of mountain sheep. These wild animals did not seem to 
be in the least shy of the horses, which was the more remarkable 
as there were large cow-bells hung on the necks of two of the 
ponies. 

I put out a sack of salt and withdrew about a hundred yards, 
when the game animals went in for the salt with the horses as 











The Barnes 
White Flyer. 


Ridden by the World’s champion. Eddie Bald. 

The wheel that all others have copied. First to introduce the 
flush joint construction. Narrow 4X tread, and continuous cranks. 

When you buy a White Flyer you buy a wheel built for riders, 
not thrown together for the jobbing trade. Every part carefully 
constructed and tested by expert mechanics and guaranteed direct 
by the makers. 


Price $100. Regular Discount for Cash. 
Examine our 1896 Model for $80. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Wheels sent on approval 
where express charges are advanced. 

First-class repair shop in connection with store. 
a specialty. 


White Flyer Cycle House. 


(T. C. BORG.) 


Vulcanizing 


NORTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS: 
51 East Fifth Street, - . ST. PAUL, MINN. 


E. J. MURPHY, Manager. 


The Baxter 
Camping Outfits. 


“THE GREATEST THING OUT.” 


Verdict of all who have seen and used these outfits. 





Qutnt for six People, 
Packed—30 Ibs. 





For Six People, Unpacked. 


Case 30x11x7 inches, unfolds and makes a table 30x33 inches, 
with two extensions 6x10 inches. Case carries outfit (cooking and 
serving) for from 1 to 12 people, and is carried with an ordinary 
strap. The case, width 7 in., permits it to be placed under a buggy 
or boat seat. Metal and woodwork neatly and strongly made. 
This outfit can be used in household as well as in camp, especially 
the stove and oven for summer cooking, with amy fuel. Stove 
No. 3 carries oven and outfit (1 to 12), and is sold with or without 
table and case. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue, and price list, 


W. E. BAXTER, 


Inventor, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


FRANKFORT, KY. 


Exhibit, Space 112, Sportsmen’s Exposition, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, March 12th to 20th. 
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FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 

rinch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence. 
awork of art, $1,000. Also twoheads, one at $200 and 
oneat $250. Address this journal. 


FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. No more sound Ones obtainable, 50c, 75¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
Beautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able as a ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 144, 11% oz. shot, 
and 214, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
py B.G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. ie 

WANTED.—CANVASSERS can make more money with 
this journal than any similar one. Try it. Others are 
doing splendidly. So can you. See also our Photo 
Buttons, the latest fad, in another column. 

FOR SALE.—A Layman Pneumatic Boat. Will trade or 
sellcheap. E. E. Stoffel, Albuquerque, N. M. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
buffalo skin, value $65. A bargain for some one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
care of this journal. 

KENNEL. 

FOR SALE.—English Setter Dog, black, white and tan, 
body ticked, perfect beauty, broke on chicken and quail, 
sire Doc Quinn No. 19466, dam Minnesota No. 20608 by 
Champion Monk of Furness; also orange and white 
English Setter Dog 2' years old, well broke on chicken 
and quail, good ranger and very stylish. Will sell cheap 
if taken at once. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—IRISH SETTERS. Nine pure bred exception- 
ally fine dog puppies, ten weeks old. Sire is a fine, 
large, dark-coated dog with a record of 32 chickens 
first day in the field, and dam equally good. Will sell 
dam also as | do not wish to keep her in town. Al Lind- 
quist, Box 4, Alexandria, Minn. 





AT STUD. 


Black, White and Tan English Setter 
DOC QUINN, 19466. 


Unsurpassed in the field. Sire, Champion Monk of 
Furness; Dam, Merry Girl, by Ch. Count Noble ex. Blanch 
Gladstone, a sister of Ch. Paul Gladstone. Fee, $15 cash. 
Address Paul H. Gotzian, St. Paul, Minn. 








Do youown a Dog? Do you want to control that Dog? 
Do you want to train that Dog? 

Then get the latest work from the press, just issued, 
and profusely illustrated, entitled 


CHIC AND I, 


or, The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 
three, in cloth edition. 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
THIRD EDITION! ‘Revised and Illustrated with full- 
‘ page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 

Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. Paul. 
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THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, IiL. 











SEE OUR VALUABLE PREMIUM OFFER OF GUNS, BICYCLES, BOATS, CAMERAS, 





von ews 


Sportsman’s Magazine 


is the only monthly 
magazine published 


“By Sportsmen and for Sportsmen ”’ 


Clumber Kennel, 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 





The Dogs of this Kennel have won upwards of 1,000 
rizesin the past. They can do so in the future. [My 
famous Clumb Spaniels are World-Renowned. 
Dogs and Puppies for sale; and Dogs at Stud of the best | 
blood obtainable, in the following breeds: English | 
Mastiffs, Great Danes, Russian Wolfhounds, Collies, 
English Setters, Irish Water Spaniels, Field Spaniels, 
lrish Terriers, Black and Tan Terriers, St. Bernards (R. 
and S.,) Greyhounds. Beagles, Bob-tail Sheep dogs, | 
Irish Setters, Clumber Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, Fox 
Terriers (Smeoth,) Airedale Terriers. Address in every 
instance: F. H. F. MERCER, Ottawa, Canada. 





Every number contains from 80 to 100 
pages filled with well-illustrated articles and 
stories about sports of all kinds, written, 
illustrated, edited and published by 


Sportsmen 


Single Copies, 20 Cents « « « 
A sample copy for five two-cent stamps. 
e e« © Subscriptions, $2.00 a Year 


For Short Range Shooting 
with choke bore gun, use the 
NEW WRINKLE SHOT SPREADER. 


Enlarges the pattern, you get more birds and 
none will be mangled. 100 by mail, 25 cts., | 
mention gauge. Address Box 1115, McPherson, | 
Kansas. 





SHOOTING AND FISHING.-—-For Sale.— 
One-third mile of shore line on Forest Lake, ad- 
jacent to Gov. Merriam’s summer residence, 25 
miles from St. Paul, with excellent shooting and 
fishing in season, and long known as one of the 
best ducking grounds in Minnesota. Thirty-two 
acres, title clear, price $100 per acre, one-third 
cash. Address 


Send in your name and address 
with two dollars, to 


THe Sportsman’s Magazine Company 
377 and 379 Broadway, New York 


fF" With WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $2.50 


The [lagazine of California and the Southwest. 


The Land of Sunshine 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
$1.00 a year, Monthly. 


Oftice of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 





WYOMING RANCHE FOR SALE. 


One of the well-known guides in Wyoming offers for 
sale on account of the ill-health of his wife requiring a 
complete change of scene and lower altitude, one of the 
prettiest ranches in that sportsman’s paradise, consisting | 
of 280 acres,river full length of place, nice ranche build- 
ings, good meadow, range for 20,000 head, unstocked, 
timber abundant, good irrigation, unlimited water, dam 
and ditch cost over $1000; cattle, horses, furniture, 
tools and everything complete, including a four-horse 
team, 2 wagons, 4 saddles, tents, &c., for the business of 
outfitting hunters, which in itself should pay $500 to} 
$1000 a year. One or two young men fond of hunting. | 
who have $2000 cash, will find this a bonanza. 

Address “Ranche,” care this journal. 


‘ . 
| = . 
} 

R 4 Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 

‘ | Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joaquin 

Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, T. S. Vandyke, etc. 

( : UIDE: é Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 

, 
+ 
. J ——, 


501-503 Stimson Building, 
HANDSOMELY [LLUSTRATED 
Best Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents post- 
paid. Market report and other valuable information 
sent free. Consignments solicited. Address. 
NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Lavishly Illustrated. 


10 cents a Copy. 








Los ANGELES, CAL. 


4th EDITION. 
COPYRIGHTED 


Together with Fie_p anp STREAM, One year, $1.50. 


GZ Gccness CoLaye. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





in, || The Leading Business College in the Northwest. 
MBIT [so FYGET: | THOROUGH—PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 

| on Established Twelve Years ago. 

| rs | = , — 

ri “pesrenevs, Prot. F. A. MARON, Principal and Prop. 






Students can enter at any time. Day and night schools 
throughout the year. A course in this college is the 

| | quickest and surest road to success. Students can earn 
| board. For terms, catalogue and full particulars, address 
| | the PRINCIPAL. 
| 





Shattuck School, 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
REV. JAMES DosBIN, D. D., RECTOR. 
Lieut. A. T. ABBOTT, U. S. A., COMMANDANT. 


for education and care 
The train- 


Admirably equipped 
of boys of twelve years and upward. 


OFFICES 


ean BosTon BLock, || ing superor to anything possible in a day school. 
| soucrrep waneaross || Send for catalogue and learn its advantages before 
—~ = “a | deciding the important question of a school for 


your boy. Address the Rector. 


EITC. 
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though they 


were accustomed to it. : 
helped the horses to eat the salt I left when I put them out first; 
and this probably accounts for the readiness with which they 


I imagine they must have 


helped themselves the second time. How I wished for a camera, 
that | might take a picture of this grandest of game mingling with 
the horses, with the beautiful and romantic background of Clark’s 
Fork Box Canon, with its perpendicular granite walls a thousand 
feet down to the river, winding like a thread below! A hundred 
yards farther on is the canon of Dead Indian Creek, five hundred 
feet deep, its waters dropping in a twenty-foot fall into the Clark’s 
Fork Canon. Behind, at a distance rise sublime, snow-capped 
and awe-inspiring, the Beartooth, Electric and Tower peaks, a 
heighth of 12,000 to 14,000 feet. Tourists who have come through 
the canon pronounce it one of the noblest mountain fissures in 
the world and say the scenery cannot be surpassed even in 
Switzerland. 

But, here; what is the sense of talking about it! On my next 
trip over there 1 will sure take the country from the four points of 





the compass and send the views to FIELD AND STREAM to illustrate 
for the benetit of its readers, scenes the grandeur of which cannot 
be described. 

On my return, after traveling about two miles, I dropped 
down a thousand feet almost straight and came to the spring at 
our camp, where my friend held up a string of trout for me to 
count. There were thirty-seven averaging about two pounds, the 
largest weighing over four pounds. They were all caught with a 
small catfish hook and minnows through a hole cut in the ice in, 
he said, about five hours. 

There are a good many fish caught in the canon, which we call 
the grayling. They take the fly in summer. The fish is very 
white and has a mouth like a sucker. Not having caught the true 
grayling in Michigan, I cannot say whether it is the same fish or 
not. They are as game a fish in summer as the trout, and the flesh 
has a delicate flavor. Will some of your readers please write me 
whether they are the true grayling? E. E. VAN DYKE. 

Red Lodge, Montana. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA SHOOT. 

Enclosed tind draft for ($1.00) one dollar for which please send 
us your valuable journal for one year. 

The Tenth Annual Tournament of the South Dakota Sports- 
mens’ Association will be held at Canton, South Dakota, on the 
19th, 20th and 21st of May, under the management of the Canton 
Gun Club, open to amateurs only. Shooters from neighboring 
States are permitted and invited to participate. 

Canton, S. D., February 13, 1897. C. M. SEELY, Sec’y. 





Ill. 


WYOMING GAME, 

Game 1s very plentiful here this winter. I can see about 
fifty-live head of elk from the post, and there are several other 
bands near here, besides numerous bands of deer, and antelope by 
the hundred near Gardiner, Mont. Coyotes, however, are playing 
havoc amongst them, and one of the common sights people of 
Gardiner see every day is a bunch of them running down an 
antelope on the bottom near town. Coyotes, wolves, mountain 
lion, lynx and bear are getting thick in the Park, owing to the 
protection given them. G. B. SCOTT. 

Mammoth Hot Springs, February 28, 1897. 


ANXIOUS ABOUT HIS SUBSCRIPTION. 

Kittson County State Bank, Hallock, Minn., Feb. 17, 1897. 

Will you kindly inform me when my subscription to the FIELD 

AND STREAM expires? I am very much pleased with your paper 
and would not miss a copy under any consideration. In this 
section of the country the grouse and chickens are wintering very 
nicely, and we look for a good crop of them if we have a favorable 
nesting season. T. M. GEORGE, Cashier. 








FIELD AND STREAM 





Unequaled 
Attractions 


FOR 


Tourists 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky Mountains, 
| and reaches all the Health and Pleasure Resorts of the 
Mid-Continent. 
} 


SPORTSME 





Will find in Scores of Localities 
along this line, Game worthy of 
their skill, such as 


BEAR, MOUNTAIN LION, ELK, DEER, ANTELOPE, 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, FEATHERED GAME 
OF ALL KINDS. 
| And everywhere are BEAUTIFUL STREAMS well 
| stocked with Trout. 
| ANY INFORMATION 


Relative to localities for Hunting, or information in re- 
gard to the UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM, cheerfully furnishes 
| on application to any representative of this company. 


E. L. LOMAX, 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
OMAHA, NEB. 





AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
NORTHWEST. 


















Premiums 


In working for premiums it is well to bear in mind the following: 

Ist. How easy is it to get subscribers ? 

2d. Is the publication one that I care to recom- 
mend ? 

We will leave it with you to decide these questions, believing you 
will coincide with the many who write us, saying: ‘It is so much 
easier to yet subscribers for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM than 
any other publication | have tried before,” or, ‘1 would rather 
undertake to get 100 subscribers for your journal than 25 for any 
other,” &c. So you see it is not so much after all how big a 
percentage you get on cash subscribers as it is how many sub- 
scribers you can get with the same effort. 

However, to still further stimulate 
more good friends and workers in all parts of North America, we 
make the following new and liberal offer: 

We will send you 
any standard article of American manufacture valued at $5 or over, 
which you may Select, and allow you fifty cents or half the price 
of every new paid subscription you send us, in payment for the 
article you decide you want. 

For instance 
if you get 10 new subscribers you are entitled to any 35 article; 
50 new subscribers, any 325 article; 200 subscribers, any 3100 article. 

In some instances 
where we have made special arrangements with the manufacturers, 
we can give you articles worth 75 and even 100 percent of the 
amount you Send us in subscriptions. 

Do not wait. Now 
is the best time to start work. 
on sample copies or secure them of your newsdealer. You can 
send the subscriptions as fast as you get 5 or more, accompanied 
with the cash, and they will be credited to your account. You can 
decide at any time on the article you want and it will be promptly 


Send ten cents to cover postage 


forwarded when you have sent in the required number of paid 
subscriptions. 

We would suggest 
if you are situated in a small place and wish to work up a large 
list, that you write your friends in other places to help you. 

We enumerate here a tew of the desirable 
articles you will likely want: 

Guns, Rifles or any kind of Firearm, Coats, Boots, 
Gun Cases or anything imaginable in sportsmen’s accoutrements 
or apparel, Fish Rods, Reels or anything for the angler, 
Bicyeles or any bicycle sundries, Cameras or accessories, 
Pianos or any other musical instruments, Typewriters, 
Field Glasses, Boats, Gymnasium or Athletic Goods, 
or anything that money can buy in standard and desirable goods ot 
American manufacture. 

Here are a few of the exceptional offers, 

An extremely desirable $350 Upright Piano for 300 sub- 
scribers. 

Any $150 Smith, Lefever, Forehand or other ejector, or Parker, 
Colt, or any of the leading Guns for 200 subscribers. 

Any Smith, Remington, Densmore, or other highest priced 
Typewriter for 150 subscribers. 

Any highest grade $100 or $125 Bieyele for 150 subscribers. 

A number of choice $100 Bieyeles for 100 subscribers. 


“ “ “ 6 
fe 


“ “ 50 “ “ 

A good $30 or $35 double hammer Gun for 30. * 

- Single ejecting a + ee Ue 

Let us know what particular gun, bicycle, &c., you want and 
we will tell you how many subscribers are required, but do not 
put us to useless correspondence unless you mean to do business 
and you can best prove that by securing your first five subscribers 
and sending them with your enquiry. 

Make all remittances payable to John P. Burk- 
hard, and address all correspondence to him, 
Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn, 


| 


Where to Eat. 


Visitors to St. Paul and all others should keep in mind 


"™ Delicatessen 


Two blocks from Union Depot. 
or shoppers. 


Convenient for business men 
Good food, well cooked, and at moderate prices. 


J. W. LABAU, Prop. 


321-325 Robert Street. 


Zimmerman’s Celebrated Water Colors. 


‘‘A Side Shot”’ (over decoys), Redheads and Canvasbacks. Size 15x22. 
‘*A Lost Opportunity,’’ Blue Bills. Size 11x14. 
‘¢ Stopping an Incomer,’’ Mallards. Size 11x14. 

Sent carefully packed, postpaid. Price, with one year’s subscription to the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $5.00, or will be given as a premium for 10 new 
subscribers. 


WE CURE 


Eves AND Ears. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


and may save you much suffering to call personally 
or write us for an opinion of your case. We can 
refer to a number of prominent people in St. Paul 
and vicinity whom we have cured. 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptergium, Ingrowing 
Lashes, Granulated Lids, Obstructed Tear Ducts, etc., etc. We have 
a Staff of expert specialists in diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin, Nerves and Blood. 





Please mention this paper when you write us 


St. Paul Medical & Surgical Institute 


Merrill Bidg.,Cor. 5th and St. Peter Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








@ ISTAKES in this life are of too frequent occurence. 
Avoid making one by sending stamp for a sample 


Sports Afield 





Phe oldest Sportsmen’s Magazine in the West. The 
BEST inthe WORLD. Interesting serials and 
brilliant short stories of sport and adventure. Departments 


covering Field Sports in their every branch. 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $2.00. 
Address SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., Chicago. 


$1.20 per year, with 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Gen’l Mngr. 


JOHN CLARK, D. L 
Mngr. Night Patrol, 


O’Connor’s 


Detective Agency 


nd 


Night Patrol, 


126 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. AHERN, 
Gen’! Supt. 


All business confidential and handled with promptness 
and efficiency. Special attention given to procuring testi- 
mony in civil actions. No divorces. 


Telephone 555. Correspondence Solicited, 
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Publisher's Wotes. 


“A Yacht Cruise from Montreal to Labrador,” is the title of a 
remarkable book which will appear in the spring from the pen of 
that indefatigable and now venerable author, J. M. LeMoine, presi- 
dent of the Royal Historical Society of Canada, assisted by George 
M. Fairchild, Jr., another author of enviable repute, and J. U.Gregory, 
for thirty years naval agent at Quebec, whom all sportsmen know. 
We can hardly recall a volume whose personnel has such magnetic 
attraction as this, and the mere announcement of its coming will 
not fail to exhaust a tirst edition as soon as it comes off the press. 
The subject is full of salt and richness. Mr. Fairchild himself is 
engaged this winter on an historical essay in collaboration with 
Sulte, of Ottawa, Canada; and he and Gilbert Parker are preparing 
a Series of joint historical sketches. Readers of “Pierre and his 
People” will know what a treat they may anticipate. 


Mr. Cable’s department in Current Literature will be begun in 
the April number. The gossip of authors, which has been one of 
the prominent features of the magazine will be edited by Edward 
S. Van Zile, author of ‘‘The Manhattaners,” and other stories. 





ARE YOU GOING WEST? 

Sportsmen or others visiting Spokane, Washington, who want 
good accommodation at reasonable rates, can be recommended to 
the Hotel Pedicord. It is convenient to the N. P. depot, the host 
is always courteous and its appointments are in every way excellent. 


FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
Feb. 20, °97. 

I like the magazine very much indeed, not only on account of 
the matter it contains but for the excellence of the print. My 
eyes are bad enough to make me put a very high value on good, 
clear type, and 1am glad your publisher has the old fellows in mind. 

S. H. WoopDWarRD, Pres. Jefferson Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 





DOG OWNERS. 


Every dog owner should have a copy of both ‘*Chic and I” 
and ‘‘ The Amateur Trainer,” advertised in our business columns 


DO NOT MISS THE EXPOSITION. 

The Third Annual Sportsman’s Exposition, March 15th to 20th 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, will be characterized by 
many novelties, but none more remarkable than its Indoor Fly- 
Casting Tournament, the first ever held. The committee in charge 
of this unique feature is composed of notable fishermen who have 
held many sessions and made and revised rules until they have 
developed laws to govern the contests that are unusual in their 
perspicuity and excellence. 


FROM THE LAND OF SUNSHINE. 

“Another recent number of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has 
reached us. When the first number was opened it was so hand- 
somely illustrated and printed, and the articles so fresh and breezy, 
so redolent of the forests and reminiscent of the streams, that we 
mentally decided that it had struck a gait that could not last. 
3ut, lo! it has not only lasted but actually grown better. It is a 
true sportsman’s magazine, edited by true lovers of out-door 
sports. We can honestly advise all our readers who love to hunt 
and fish—and who does not?—to send for it.’—The Cilrograph, 
Redlands, Cal. 


Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the members of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 





STREAM, 


Fishin’ time will 
soon be bere, 


| 
| 
| 
| In these days of cheaply made goods it is a source 
| ° ° eT 

| of comfort to the initiated and all who want the best to 
know that anything in fishing tackle bearing the KOSMIC 


brand is made on honor and is sure to prove satisfactory, 


“KOSMIC”’ 


RODS, REELS, Etc. are the favorite of expert anglers. 
If your dealer does not keep them address the 


manufacturers. 





UNITED STATES NET AND TWINE CO., 


316 Broadway, New York. 








For Best Fishing in Minnesota 





| GO TO 


Madison Lake, 


BLUE EARTH CO. 


Waterville, 
Minnetonka 


LAKE PARK HOTEL. 


or Waconia 

















Unsurpassed hotel accommodations, boats, bait, guides, etc., 
For further particulars address 


A. B. CUTTS, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., M. & St. L. R. R., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


always on hand. 
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CPD sth You an Din Cl ful a oS...” 


Investigate carefully and you will buy the 


ome National’ ‘em 


Divide in 


4 HOURS 15 MINUTES. | 
WAHL of Colorado | 
makes the run of |} 
75 miles from Col- | 
orado Springs to| 
Denver, ascending | 
over 1300 feet in the 
distance, in one 
hour and 45 minutes 
less than record 
time. He rode 


THE 
NATIONAL 
BICYCLE 


| 
| 


titted with those | 
practical improve- 
ments made for the 
rider. 
He recognized their 
value. 
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~ a € —— 


Op ene aan ‘ eter’ —* 
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_ National Cycle Mfg. Co., 


% 


C. W. Hackett Hardware Co., St. Paul, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


for the buyer to 
consider are the in 
provements on 


NATIONAL 
BICYCLES 


They were perfected 
for the benefit of 
the riders and are 
appreciated by them. 


SIMPLICITY 
| STRENGTH and 
SPEED 
are Self-contained in 
them. Can you 
afford to fail to ex- 
amine? 
NATIONAL 
BICYCLES 


with them cost no 
more than others 
without them. 


Northwestern Distributors. 





The world is full of wheels but there is only one 


orld Bicycle 


oo ieee 


The ’97 model 
carries all before 
it. To see it 
means you will 
want to ride it, or 
if a dealer you 
will want to 


sell it. 





ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO., Makers, Chicago. 


The wheel that has broken al 
the World’s records for SPEED 
as also for IMPROVEMENTS. 


The wheel that 
John S. Johnson 
and many other 
“ World’s record 
breakers ” rode in 
| 1896, and will ride 
again in 1897, 
| Send for “ Monte 
| Christo” catalogue 


to the makers. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., ST. PAUL, have made it their only “highest grade” for 


1897, and will take care of all Northwestern business, Can more, be said ? 
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